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How many times have you been chased 
cut of the lot with a knick on the calf 
as you went over the fence, all because 
you didn’t give the colt a bite of your 
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“18 yours in every pair 


HEREVER there’s mud or 

slush, you will find Good- 
rich Rubber Footwear giving PY 
its extra service and longer life. 


Millions of feet are enjoying 
that snug, dry comfort which 
this footwear can bring to you. 

And 65,000 dealers make i 
easy for you to get this pro- 
tection. 

Ask them for Goodrich “Hi- 
Press” Rubber Footwear—for 


every purpose and every mem- 
ber of the family. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH 
RUBBER COMPANY 






Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont, 


Goodrich 
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HI-PRESS 





The first thing to do in buying 
Zippers is to look at the flap and 
find the name. 

An instant of caution — and 
months of satisfaction are yours. 


Zippers 


are made only by 


Goodrich 

















Secretary Jardine to Address 


Georgia Farmers 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine 
S has accepted an invitation to speak 
at Athens, Ga., January 29, imme- 
diately following a four-day school of 
coéperative marketing at Georgie State 
College of Agricul- 
ture, January 24-28. 
The codperative 
marketing school 
will be conducted by 
the College of Ag- 
riculture. Arrange- 
ments are being 
made for a large at- 
tendance of officers, 
directors, and em- 
ployees of a number of codperatives in 
Georgia and other states. 
The school will be a short course in 
co6perative marketing with emphasis 
placed on problems in business manage- 
ment and membership relations. The 
program is designed especially for direc- 
tors and employees of codperative asso- 
ciations, county agents and agricultural 
» workers, bankers, farmers, and . others 
interested directly in the operations of 
coéperative marketing organizations. The 
list of lecturers and speakers include 
representatives of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, specialists from 
the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and the general managers of 
coéperative associations handling cotton, 
peaches, watermelons, apples, pecans, 
syrup, peanuts, and other commodities. 
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The Best Farm Story in Many 
| Years 
|AT LAST we've found the story for 
which we've been looking these 
many years—a story of farm people, that 
brings out the best that’s in farm people, 
and written by a man who knows farm 
people. And, oh, what a story! Mystery, 
double mystery; romance, plenty of it; 
pluck, you'll say so; and luck, yes if 
that’s what you want to call it. A hero, 
yes; a heroine, most certainly, for how 
could you have a hero without a heroine 
to give him courage? Just take our word 
for it and read this story starting in our 
next issue. 


“Under the Four-H Flag,” that’s the 
title of the story, was written by John 
Case, editor of the Missouri Ruralist, and 
president of the Missouri State Board 
of Agriculture. And what a story writer 
he is! Don’t fail to read this story. You 
can’t help but feel better for having 
done so. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 

they are makin’ a new manure spread- 
er. It don’t look nothin’ a’tall like the 
first one I ever see. Look how low this 
one sets. The first 
one I ever see was 
so high you purty 
near had to throw 
the stuff over your 
head a-loadin’ it. 
But onloadin’ wan’t 
no trouble. 


I see by the ads 
in this paper a lit- 
tle trick it looks 
like they use to 
plant gardens with 
and it don’t take no 
horse to pull it. It "pears to me like I’ve 
seen somewheres a plow that works on 
the same order. Time old Aleck gets 
through steppin’ on everything ever 
time he turns around I’m ’bout willin’ to 
swap his hide for one of them kind of 
plows myself. 

Ain’t that a fine butcher knife they 
got in one of the ads in this paper? If 
Marthy don’t quit fussin’ ever time we 
kill hogs I reckon I'll hafta be gettin’ 
her one like that. Yours truly, 





WM. M. JARDINE 























BILL CASPER 








Improve 
your grades 


and raise your profit 


HEN your leaf is put up 

for sale, does it bring a 
good price? Has it got those qual- 
ities that buyers look for — good 
color, weight, texture and smell? 
Does it grade high and even all 
through? 


A small difference in quality 
often makes a big difference in 
price. Some kinds of leaf bring 
anywhere from 6 to 61 cents a 
pound— but the real profitis made 
in the top price class. 


There’s no secret about growing this 
top price tobacco. It’s just a matter of 
applyingsimple, commonsense methods. 
One of the most important, is the use 
of plenty of good fertilizer. In nine cases 
out of ten, you'll find that the leaf that 
brings the best prices was grown with a 
high analysis fertilizer, made with the 
best quality materials. 


You'll find, too, that the fertilizer gave 
the crop lots of potash to feed on. Pot- 


weight and body to the leaf and helps 
to keep the quality high and uniform-— 
besides increasing the yiéld. 


If your leaf has been off color, or has 
a drawn or puckered look... if it has 
been uneven in quality ... try feeding 
more potash to your crop either by in- 
creasing your rate of application or by 
ordering a mixture with higher percent 
of potash. For smoking tobacco, where 
the burning quality is a big item, at 
least half the potash in the fertilizer 
should be in the sulfate form to insure 
good burning quality. 

FREE—There is lots of useful in- 

formation about tobacco quality and 

how toimprove it in the booklet, * 


“Better Tobacco.” Send for your 
copy now. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 
10 Bridge St. Dept.M-4, New York, N.Y. 


Genuine &9 German 
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ash makes for healthy growth, adds | 
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THOROBRED 


SEED? 


Best By Test tor Over 50 Years 


OUR 1927 
CATALOG 


Is Ready for Distribution and 
Telis About the Best Seed 
Grown 


GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, Norfolk, Va. 
Please mail me your 100-page illustrated 
catalog. 
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A Sound Cropping System for 1927 


Provide for a “Living at Home” Plus Two or More Money Crops 


HE other night several agricultural workers 

| were sitting around a hot stove in a small town 
hotel engaged in the popular pastime of “saving 

the farmer,” when a big fellow sitting over in a far 
corner chimed in with the statement that what we 
should raise around here is sweet 
potatoes, not cotton. Says he: 
“There’s a fellow out here on a 
40-acre farm about four miles 
south of town that grew cotton 
until he and his family nearly 
starved to death. I got to talking 
sweet potatoes to him and finally 
got him to plant ‘all his cotton 
land—25 acres it was—to sweet 
potatoes. The first year he made 





EUGENE BUTLER 
200 bushels per acre and sold them for $1.25 a bushel. 
His sweet potatoes brought him about $350 an acre. 
Do any of you fellows know of many farmers selling 
$350 worth of cotton off an acre?” 

It doesn’t matter what happened to this fellow when 
drouth, black rot and other misfortunes cut his yield 


of marketable potatoes to less than 50 bushels. That 
hfs nothing to do with our story, nor does the fact 
that his potatoes brought only 50 cents a bushel that 
year have any bearing on my story The point I wish 
to make is that many people have the 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


about 125 bushels of corn will be required, and, in ad- 
dition, 50 pounds of tankage or fish meal and 50 
pounds of shorts, for each pig. “Safe” farmers have 
found that it pays to figure how much feed the stock 
will require, and then plant with the expectation that 
it will be a poor feed year. If we put in enough feed 
to fill the bins in a poor feed year, there will be a sur- 
plus if the season is good. But a surplus is much 
better than a shortage. 

There are any number of counties here in the South 
with 50,000 acres in cotton that are buying 10,000 tons 
of hay a year. These counties can raise a ton of hay 
per acre, and if this hay were raised instead of shipped 
in from other states, it would require one-fifth of the 
50,000 acres now in cotton. More feed on more acres 
would undoubtedly mean more cotton per acre on 
fewer acres. 

But whenever one gets to talking about raising feed 
someone is certain to say, “Yes, that’s all quite true, 
but we haven’t a feed-growing section and we can buy 
feed cheaper than we can raise it.” 

It is possible to take certain bad feed years and 


figure out that it costs more to grow feed than to buy 
it. But over a period of years, it can’t be done. A 
farmer who gives no attention to feed-growing often 
gets such small yields of corn, grain sorghums, hay, 
etc., that he can sometimes buy feed cheaper than he 
can grow it. But the farmer who makes feed-growing 
a part of an established system of farming can grow 
feed much cheaper than it can be sold in the South 
after being shipped in from the Corn Belt at high 
freight rates and equally high middlemen’s profits. 
Feed-growing and soil-building go hand in hand, be- 
cause our best roughage is produced by soil-building 
crops. The feed-growing farmer ustally has much 
more fertile land than the all-cotton farmer, and in 
figuring whether-or not it is cheaper to grow or 
buy feed, it seems to me we should also figure in the 
greater cost of growing cotton where the feed is pur- 
chased, because of the poorer land and lower acre 
yields of both feed and cotton. 


Don’t Forget the Soil.—In any safe system of 
farming, due regard must be given to the fertility of 
the land. The land has certain rights that are not 
violated by good farmers. It has the right to expect 
an occasional crop grown entirely for its own sake. 
There are different methods of maintaining soil fer- 
tility, but practically all of them provide for legume 
crops. Where livestock is made one 
of the cash products, best returns are 





same idea about diversification that 





this fellow had. Too many folks be- 
lieve that diversification means to 
quit planting all cotton and plant all 


HERE’S HOW— 


—To Start the Motor in Cold Weather 


usually obtained by feeding legumes 
on the land or carefully saving the 
manure obtained by stall feeding and 





sweet potatoes, all peanuts, or all 
something else. If a farmer must de- 
pend on only one crop to produce the 
cash with which to buy food, feed, 
and everything else he and his family 
must have to live on, then I know of 
no better crop than cotton. Cotton 
is a splendid field crop. There is no 
better one anywhere. But even so 
good a crop as cotton fails when it 
is used in an uneconomical or unsafe 
system of farming. The sweet potato 
likewise is a splendid money crop in 
certain sections, when grown in a 
system of safe farming. 
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What we need is a safe system of 
farming. By safe farming, I mean a 
System that provides first of aJl for 
feed for the stock, food for the fam- 
ily, and fertility for the land. After 
figuring on the land necessary for 
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HARD ON THE BACK! 











THE MOTOR 
COLD WEATHER 


EVERETT! 
00 You REALIZE 
THAT'S YOUR 
SUNDAY SUIT? | 
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DONT TRY TO SUBSTITUTE HIGH TEST 
CORN JUICE FoR HIGH TEST GASOLINE! 


putting it on the land. Sometimes, 
however, it pays to grow and turn 
under legume crops even though the 
legume crop occupies land that other- 
wise would have gone in a cash crop. 


Remember, that the farmer who 
grows cotton in a rotation, providing 
for one-third of the land in cotton, 
one-third, grain crops, and one-third 
legumes, produces just as much cot- 
ton in the long run as the farmer 
who puts two-thirds of his land in 
cotton and the other third in corn. 
However, many farmers have found 
it possible to grow a legume crop 
without losing the use of the land 
for cash crops. They grow the 
legume crop during the winter, be- 
tween cash crops. 

Cash Crops.— After taking care 
of the food and feed requirements of 
the farm, it is time to think of the 











these very essential things, then it is 





time enough to. begin thinking about 
cash crops. And there should be at 
least two cash crops in order that we 
may have two chances at high prices 
instead of one. 


Feed Requirements.—“How much 
feed do I need?” is a question fre- 
quently asked. A mule that works 
200 days in the year needs 50 to 65 
bushels of corn, or its equivalent in 
fats, and two tons of hay. A four- 
gallon cow needs about 2% tons of 
legume hay, 25 bushels of corn or 
grain sorghums, 40 bushels of oats, 
and 700 pounds of cottonseed meal a 
year. There should also be in addi- 
tion, two acres of good pasture. To 
grow a hog to 200 pounds weight on 
grain alone requires about 18 bushels 
of corn, or 14 bushels when pasture 
is provided. If a farmer keeps a sow 








o% HEAT ABAG OF SAND 


IN THE OVEN AND LAY IT 
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cash crops. In planting land to cash 
crops, many farmers shift their crop- 
ping plan from year to year in an 
effort to take advantage of high 
prices. This is a dangerous practice, 

unless one has made himself safe on 

feed and food crops. However, after 
the food and feed crops are provided 
for, a smart farmer can afford to 
gamble to a certain extent. on the 
cash crops. If one is smart enough 
to study market figures and reason 
accurately from them, he can afford 
to plant a larger acreage of a crop 
with good price prospects than of a 
crop that promises to be low priced. 
But unless a farmer is a student of 
market statistics, it is better for him 
to settle on the two or more cash 
crops that he can grow and market 
to best advantage, fix the acreage, and 


(Concluded on page 27) 








and grows two litters of pigs a year, 
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What Should Be Done With Muscle Shoals? 


OST of the vast natural resources of the na- 
tion, which should belong to all the people 
and be used for their benefit, are mow in the 

hands of private interests and used for the purpose of 
exploiting the people. 

Is Muscle Shoals a permanent political football, the 
plaything of Congress, or is it a rich plum to be picked 
by the water-power companies, or other private inter- 
ests? Is this rich natural resource to be handled in 
such a manner as to best serve the whole people or is 
it to fall into the hands of private interests that will 
exploit the people for private gain? One not familiar 
with the history of Muscle Shoals might well think 
such inquiries the height of absurdity, but in the light 
of what has actually occurred, these questions and 
others of a like nature are worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 


Everybody knows that the first investment of the 
government at Muscle Shoals was made as a war-time 
enterprise. When the war ended, the same question 
arose regarding Muscle Shoals as arose regarding other 
government war enterprises. Were the dams and other 
construction work which had not been completed to be 
continued, or was the work already done to be aban- 
doned, the plants dismantled, and the whole enterprise 
“junked” ? 

The hydro-electric companies advised that Muscle 
Shoals be junked, because the enterprise could never 
prove profitable. ‘But for the opposition of agriculture, 
and particularly the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, this would probably have been. the fate of 
Muscle Shoals. 

Later, Mr. Ford made an offer to lease the property 
for 100 years, and right here is where the Farm Bureau 
followed the wrong lead. The Farm Bureau advocated 
the acceptance of Mr. Ford’s offer and this would 
probably have been done but for the opposition of the 
water-power companies, the fertilizer manufacturers, 
the iron, railroad and coal interests, and the oppor- 
tunity which the opposition of these large interests 
gave Congress to play politics. . 


Il 
Passing over the farce of a congressional committee 
of investigation and all the details of political maneu- 
vering, there are now three propositions before the na- 
tion regarding the Muscle Shoals property :— 


1. The water-power companies or several of them have 
proposed to lease the property for fifty years. 

2. A fertilizer company with a process for taking nitrogen 
from the air has also proposed to lease the property. 


3. Senator Norris of Nebraska is champion of the propo- 
sition that the government develop and operate the property, 
until such time at least as its approximate usefulness and 
value are known. 


Other bids have also been made but these are the 
three propositions that up to this time have received 
most consideration. A careful reading of the bids of the 
water-power companies and the fertilizer company will 
show that the offer of the first is the ann financial 
proposition for the government. 


It is, of course, apparent that the hydro-electric 
companies want the property in order to take it out of 
competition with their other properties. The fact that 
they make the best financial offer is not worthy of any 
great consideration. They could just as well have 
offered much more money for the property, because 
state and national regulatory commissions of public 
utilities allow any such concerns to charge a rate for 
service that will pay a liberal interest on their invest- 
ment. No matter how the investments are made, to 
refuse to allow the power companies to earn a liberal 
interest would be regarded as confiscatory, which the 
regulatory powers for public utilities will never permit. 


Therefore it is not difficult to dismiss the bid of the 
hydro-electric companies, especially since some of those 
now bidding for Muscle Shoals advised that the whole 
enterprise be “junked” when that appeared to be possible. 

The bid of the fertilizer company is taken more 
seriously by farmers, because it makes a gesture 
gt promising cheaper fertilizers. This situation seems 
to have influenced the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, but as a matter of fact, the fertilizer company’s 
bid promises nothing definite and satisfactory as to fer- 
tilizers. Indeed it is impossible for this company to 
promise cheap fertilizers. It has been umsuccess- 
ful, with water power, in competition with other forms 
of nitrogenous fertilizers. It has been unsuccessful 
financially and also in the quantity of nitrogen it has 
been able to get into the fertilizer used. It has not 


been able to produce a form of nitrogen that could 
compete with other forms, either as to price or as a 
source of nitrogen in ready-mixed fertilizers. 


It is clear that the processes used by this company 
are not suitable for the gathering of air nitrogen that 
can compete in price with nitrogen from Germany or 
with nitrogen from sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda. 


In its ardent support of the bid of the fertilizer com- 
pany for Muscle Shoals, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has been ill advised. Their support of this 
bid is difficult to understand on any other supposition. 


Ill 


The third plan, championed by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, has been anathema to American public 
opinion since the war. What is claimed as the “horri- 
ble example” of government operation of the railroads 
during the war and the hysteria produced by what is 
claimed were the results of that experience, make the 
general public incapable of considering government de- 
velopment-and operation in an unbiased manner. It 
would help the mental attitude of those opposed to 
government development and operation of Muscle 
Shoals, if they would consider, (1) that the govern- 
ment did not take over the railroads until the owner- 
management had failed to do the war job required; 
and (2) that the government having taken over the 
railroads, it did the job. Of course, it cost more, but 
the job was done. It cost more to complete many 
other war-time enterprises, but cost was not then the 
chief consideration. Doing the job was the really im- 
portant matter and government management of the 
railroads did the job after private ownership-manage- 
ment had failed. 


The same sort of problem is now involved in the 
development of Muscle Shoals. The problem of fixing 
air-nitrogen at a cost and in a form that can com- 
pete with other sources of nitrogen in commercial fer- 
tilizers has not been solved in this country. It is the 
duty of the government to do the experimenting neces- 
sary to develop a successful process and to develop the 
enterprise to a state where it can be made a successful 
commercial enterprise for the benefit of all the people 
and not for private interests. Moreover, no one can 
even approximately estimate the value of Muscle Shoals 
fifteen or twenty-five years hence, therefore so valuable 
an asset of the people should not be leased for a term 
of fifty years, for a mere song, especially as no one 
now knows what sort of a song the present bidders can 
or will sing. 

So many of our great natural resources have been 
gobbled up by commerce and industry and used to 
exploit rather than help the masses, that it does seem 
as if Muscle Shoals, one of the last remnants of our 
great natural heritage, might be developed by the gov- 
ernment itself—at least through its experimental stages 
—and used in the interest of agriculture in time of 
peace and for national defense in time of war. 


WILL YOUR HOUSE BURN UP BEFORE 
SPRING? 


LMOST daily now there are fires on the hearth 
A and sparks from the chimney. Is your roof a 
good spark-arrester? Better make it so. A 
leak that lets the rain through gives you warning about 
danger from rain before great harm is done, but how 
about the growing danger of fire? Loose trash and 
leaves in valleys of the roof and old frazzled shingles 
may catch a spark, then before you can help it, away 
goes the house in smoke and ashes. 


And let’s look after our flues. According to figures 
compiled by the insurance companies, sparks on the 
roof cate an annual loss of $10,000,000 worth of farm 
property and defective flues a loss of $19,000,000. The 
total loss from farm fires in 1925 is given as $150,000,- 
000—a sum that would pay interest on all the borrowed 
money the farmers owe and $50,000,000 on the principal. 


Let’s each one of us do his or her ‘part to stop this tre- 
mendous waste. We can make the walls of our flues 
spark-tight, make our roofs water-proof, as nearly fire- 
proof as we can, and keep them clear of trash and 
leaves. And then we can be careful with fire at all 
times and everywhere! 

Many a house that the Fire Demon has already 
marked for his own between now and springtime may 
be saved to the family by these precautions. 





LET’S OBSERVE “THRIFT WEEK” 


HE temptations to extravagance which now beset 

everybody make it worth while to turn on the 

“Stop” sign and for a week at least give heed to 
prudent ways of saving and spending. 

The week of January 17-23 has been designated as 
“National Thrift Week,” this action: being sponsored 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association and 48 
other national organizations of strength and influence, 

The purpose of Thrift Week is to get people to 
think straight about such personal business matters as 
earning, spending, saving, investing, and giving. For 
all who will take thought of these vital business mat- 
ters, a “Measure Yourself” score card of ten basic 
rules of thrift, valued at ten points each, has been ar- 
ranged. Allowing ten points for each test on which 
we really make a successful score, let’s see whether 
we make 70, 80, 90, or 100 on this examination :— 

Work and Earn—Earn all you can honestly.... ...... 


Make a Budget—Plan your spending carefully; 
spend wisely for what you need ......0....06. cesses 


Record Expenditures.—Record money transactions 
QOTREOREET 020 ceccrcecocsabingntneesséoecck cahnedes.\06bess 


Have a Bank Account—Save a part of your pay 
regularly. Avoid waste diligently ...........0-2 esses. 


Carry Life Insurance—Protect your loved ones 
GEIIEED . bgd6o5 Se g006inesandecacecesqeccvaeteedab, seetes 
Own Your Home—Own your home surely........  ...+:. 
Make a Will—Leave your property exactly as 
you wish 
Invest in Safe Securities—Consult your banker 
frequently. Invest your savings safely ...... «+... 


Pay Bills Promptly—Keep your credit establish- 
OE Ty cuir enee Whale dann 005 000 00066045 344 066ded - ceaees 
Share With Others—Have a plan, and what you 
should give, give gladly .i......ccscccccccsees soccee 
Benjamin Franklin’s Birthday, Monday, January 17, 
marks the opening of National Thrift Week and each 
day will be devoted to some specific phase of truth. 
The slogan is “For Success and Happiness” and the 
days of the week have been named as follows :— 
Monday, National Thrift Day. 
Tuesday, National Budget on Home Economy Day. 
Wednesday, National Life Insurance Day. 
Thursday, National Own Your Home Day. 
Friday, National Safe Investment Day. 
Saturday, National Pay Bills Promptly Day. 
Sunday, National Share With Others Day. 


Detailed explanation of the things to be done each 
day may be looked for in the daily and other news- 
papers. But whether the newspapers help out or not, 
let’s “put ourselves on our man”—that’s an old-time 
phrase almost out of fashion now, but it still has a 
wholesome kick that’s hard to find in any other—let's 
“put ourselves on our man” and make a definite start 
anyhow on the particular things scheduled for each 
day of this Thrift Week. 

It would be difficult to name a single one that could 
be left out. Whatever one of the seven may be omit- 
ted, let’s not cut out the day for setting up a savings 
account at the bank, however small it must be, and 
let’s not cut out the budget day either. 

What is making a budget anyhow? Suppose we say 
it is simply this: Just laying out in advance an itemized 
map of our expenditures and income for the year,-map- 
ping the expenditures so that they will fall within the 
income—and then sticking to that part of the budget. 
That leaves the way open for aiming at a definite in- 
come during the year from each department of the 
farm—and then making plans for adding on that 


extra $500. 
Fs 


EXT week we start a new serial, Under the 

Four-H Flag. It is a genuinely good story, the 

kind that makes the heart beat faster, makes 
tears come to your eyes, or makes you laugh out loud 
as the various situations arise. You'll miss a wonder- 
ful bit of entertainment if you miss this story. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


STEEL AND THE TARIFF 
T a U. S. Steel Corporation declared a_ stock 














dividend of $200,000,000 the other day. This is 
equivalent to a 40 per cent dividend on common 
stock that originally was mostly water. 
Steel, as it happens, is highly protected by a tariff. 
he Fair Tariff League says that the 
tariff, added to market control by the 
Corporation, makes the American price 
equivalent to the English price plus the 
duty of 27 per cent plus the freight to 
New York plus 16 cents a pound for 
good measure.—Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The World's News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


that it will become particularly historic or mem- 

orable. In Japan a new Emperor has taken 
charge, but with no suggestion that any important 
change of national policy will result. India continues 
restive under British control, but 
with no serious uprisings reported. 
Russia for several years seemingly 
now has been satisfied with Bol- 
shevist rule and with stable con- 
ditions has been gaining in strength 
and wealth. Unemployment in 
Great Britain and financial uncer- 
tainties in France further compli- 
cate conditions in those two coun- 
tries both of which seem to have 


Ts new year has opened with nothing to indicate 





CLARENCE POR 
suffered more from the World War than-has defeated 


Germany itself. Ireland, for generations the scene of 
bitterness and disturbance, is slowly working out its 
own salvation as a free and independent nation. 


A Contrast Between Agriculture and Industry 


N OUR own country the new year has opened with 
I conditions favorable to commerce and industry, but 

with the outlook still unfavorable for agriculture. 
Western farmers with their heavily mortgaged farms 
sympathize keenly with the distressed cotton farmers 
of the South, and both groups are insistent that na- 
tional policy be so revised as either (1) to give agri- 
culture some special privileges to offset those given 
industry or else (2)) to abolish the special privileges 
industry itself has received. 

In the face of the acute suffering in countless farm 
homes all over America—a suffering not growing out 
of want of food, to be sure, but out of lack of money 
with which to meet mortgage payments or provide 
ordinary comforts and educational advantages for 
farm families—the 40 per cent stock dividend ‘issued 
by the steel trust just before the Christmas holidays 
probably provoked. almost as much resentment among 
leading farmers as it provoked glee and jubilation in 
Wall Street and other speculative centers. The nearly 
half-billion dollars issued by the promoters of the 
United States Steel Corporation as “common stock” 
in 1901 (in addition to its $748,000,000 of preferred 
stocks and bonds) represented practically nothing but 
“water.” In other words, it was simply stock issued 
on prospective ability to extort dividends from the 
buying public. And the steel trust was so certain to 
get such dividends, that the very first year this stock 
averaged about $40 a share. What has happened to 
promoters who received common stock in 1901 as a 
gift or who bought it at $40 per share is set forth in 
an exchange as follows :— 

“Let us note that this $40 did not pay for a 
single ounce of new plant or mechanical equip- 
ment. It was not an ‘investment’ in that economic 
sense. It simply paid a profit to the owners or 
organizers of U. S. Steel. If a 1901 investor has 
held the stock to this day, he has received in cash 
dividends 131% per cent of its par value, or the 
$40 which he paid for it plus $91.25. The average 
annual yield on his investment has been over 13 per 
cent. If he wants to sell, he can retire from his 
speculation with a net gain of $120 in capital for 
each $40 invested, not to speak of the $131.25 
which he has received in cash dividends. Or he 
can hold the stock with prospect of receiving in 
future cash dividends of $9.80 per year, or 24.5 
per cent per annum on his original investment.” 


Piling Additional Burdens on the Public 


OR is the farmer’s discontent with existing con- 

ditions likely to be mollified by recent Supreme 

Court decisions. The gist of these decisions in 
effect is that in the case of public service corpor- 
ations, our farmers and other citizens must be taxed 
to pay dividends not on the amount of money origi- 
nally invested in an enterprise but on the much larger 
amount which it would now take at post-war prices to 
Provide buildings, equipment, machinery, and all other 
assets. So careful and unbiased a student of condi- 
tions as Mark Sullivan, for example, draws two in- 
ferences from the United States Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion and other recent decisions, as follows — 

“One of these inferences, apparently applicable 
to all public utilities and to all railroads, is that 
the company is entitled to a return of not less than 
7 per cent on the present value of its property. 
The other inference . . . is that the courts look to 
giving to railroads and public utilities a valuation, 
taking account of what it would cost to create the 

property as of the present day.” 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


As Mr. Sullivan points out, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has tentatively fixed a valuation of 
$22,000,000,000 on the railroads of the country on the 
basis of the money invested in them up to 1914, with 
the assumption that rates would be fixed to provide 
fair dividends on this $22,000,000,000 investment. But 
by the Supreme Court’s ruling it seems that the rail- 
roads may ask for a valuation on the basis of in- 
creased post-war values—‘“‘on what it would cost -to 
create the property as of the present day”—and ask 
for a valuation of at least $33,000,000,000 instead of 
$22,000,000,000, with future freight and passenger rates 
high enough to insure dividends on this $11;000,000,000 
increase in valuation! As Mr. Sullivan continues :— 


“This affects the already outraged farmer and 
already sullen West in two ways. The farmer 
wants reduction of freight rates as one of the first 
of his needs. Also, the farmer, seeing the courts 
seem to say that railroads and public utilities are 
entitled to a return of 7 per cent, contrasts that 
with his own meager return. Finally, the farmer - 
reflects on the value of his own farm, which tends 
downwafd instead of upward. About the only 
time the farmer has the opportunity to have the 
courts pass on the valuation of his farm is when 
he goes through bankruptcy. On those rather fre- 
quent occasions, the farmer discovers that his land, 
instead of advancing 50 per cent through the war, 
is in many cases worth less than it was in 1914.” 


With non-agricultural wholesale prices reported by 
the United States Bureau of Labor at practically 66 
per cent above pre-war prices, and farm prices only 
27 per cent above, the farmer’s dollar is worth only 
80 cents of what it was in pre-war days. In contrast 
to this, the farmer with his long hours and low wages 
sees not only the enormous dividends of companies 
like United States Steel but the big increase in wages 
received by organized labor in our great manufactur- 
ing cities as reflected in the following table prepared 
by M. D. Lincoln of the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration :— 

Wages Per Hour 


1913-14 1925-26 
POUND eiibii din isdscseciiens $0.65 $1.50 
COPOIME Sikes cis eniacindie sh 65 1.25 
PE Fa ks tive ona'ess o Wethigs 62 1.50 
PONE 6c cease ie teroken 35 87% 
DOD 6 ec cicnes nt oewaenus Bs 143 
Sheet metal workers ........0.+45 45 1.25 


Looking for an Understanding President 


ITH a situation like this confronting them, it 

is not strange that American farmers are not 

only demanding some _ remedial legislation 
from Congress, but eagerly considering how they 
can get some man with a lively sympathy for agricul- 
ture in the White House from 1929 to 1933. They 
will surely need one during those years. And for this 
reason farmers are not likely to lose their heads and 
get toled away from the main issue by any city-bred 
candidate who has no fierce resentment against any 
national policy except the Volstead Act, no burning 
conviction that anything is wrong with America except 
that we have taken away a man’s right to get liquor. 
That is mainly why the candidacy of Governor Al 
Smith arouses no enthusiasm among Democratic farm- 
ers—just as Republican farmers feel no enthusiasm 
over four years more of “keeping cool with Coolidge.” 
They are tired of his coolness, for they realize that 
what was written of the President the month of his 





| POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY | 
LIFE: “THE PINES” 


E RECENTLY published one poem on 

the pines, but Mrs. Charlotte Hilton Green 

send us a much better one—this one being 
based, we are told, on an ancient legend, presum- 
ably of Indian origin:— 


When the rolling waters covered the earth, 

The mountains learned to love the waters. 

When the whispering ocean rolled away, 

The hills grew lonely for its music. 

They prayed to the Spirit to send the sea back 

To sing again to the mountains. 

Then the Father planted the murmuring pines 

At the foot of the hills, in the quiet waigke 

To sing of the sea in the winds of twilight 

To ripple and sigh in the breezes of evening. 


—Lew R. Sarett. 
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inauguration in March, 1925, has been abundantly 


verified :— 


“Mr. Coolidge is for the World Court, for a dis- 
armament conference, for a sound agrarian policy, 
but he isn’t burningly for them, earnestly, zeal- 
ously, ardently, for them. There is no fire nor 
force back of his advocacy. He is neither a pusher 
nor a driver. He is a waiter. That’s the way he 
has got everything he has politically—by waiting— 
but that isn’t the way the country will get any of 
the things above mentioned.” 


Needed: Courageous Fighters for the Right 


S A matter of fact, the President has done prac- 
tically nothing for either of these three policies 
since this estimate was written in March, 1925, 

and the country has got nothing from them. He has 
added nothing to the start President Harding made 
toward disarmament and international peace. As re- 
gards an agrarian policy, farmers know he has had none. 
And as for the World Court, he has already definitely 
surrendered. From this it is not to be assumed that 
President Coolidge thinks any less of the World Court 
than he did at first. He simply lacks the will to fight 
on. He crumples up too easily before opposition. 


And here, as we said month before last, is one of 
the most disappointing features of American public life 
today. We have too few statesmen who sense the injus- 
tices, inequalities, and inadequacies in our present sys- 
tem of things or have the courage to speak out persis- 
tently about them. We need more fighters of the qual- 
ity of Woodrow Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. As 
William Allen White, the famous Progressive Repub- 
lican editor of Kansas, has well said :— 


“What if, suddenly, from the White House to- 
day the phrase, ‘predatory wealth,’ came crashing 
out? Remember that Theodore Roosevelt atttack- 
ed decisions in the Supreme Court. Remember 
that he demanded the recall of judicial decisions 
by popular vote. Remember that he stood for the 
initiative and referendum; the primary; the eight- 
hour day; child labor law; workmen’s compensa- 
oa and had no word to say against the closed 
shop. 

“Why, if Theodore Roosevelt should appear 
suddenly in America today saying and doing what 
he did in 1904 to 1912, the various defense socie- 
ties, security leagues, Minute Men of the Republic, 
and 100 per cent Americans would start a whisper- 
ing campaign that his real name was Feodor 
Roosevisky and that he was sent here as an agent 
of the Bolsheviki!! So greatly have times changed! 
So far has the mind of America turned around the 
corner from the liberalism of the first decade of 


” 


this century to the conservatism of today! 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
“Food for the Soul” 


HEN we get our new seed catalogs this month 

or next, let’s be sure to look over the section 

devoted to flower seed, flowering shrubs, bulbs, 
etc., as well as the pages devoted to vegetables. We 
need food for the soul as well as food for the body. 
Did not Mahomet wisely say :— 


“He that hath two cakes of bread, let him sell 
one of them for flowers of the narcissus; for brea 
is food for the body, but the narcissus is food for 
the soul.” 











SOMETHING TO READ 


An Historic Farm Leader 


LL leaders of present-day farm movements may 
A study with great profit a remarkable new book 
just issued by the Duke University Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C. This is The Tillman Movement in South 
Carolina by F. B: Simkins ($2.50). How fighting 
Ben Tillman led the embattled farmers of the Palmetto 
State to many a well-won victory makes a story as 
interesting and dramatic as a novel. At the same time 
Professor Simkins frankly points out the incidental 
weaknesses of his hero and does not withhold criticism 
where it is deserved. It is a remarkable volume. 


(Note.—This hook may be ordered from The Progressive 
Farmer or from the publishers at the price mentioned.) : 














A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 











OF WHAT shall a man be proud if he is not proud 
of his friends?—Robert Louis Stevenson, 
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The New McNary-Haugen Bill 


Farm Relief Legislation Taking Definite Shape 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE has never been a broad na- 

tional policy toward agriculture es- 

tablished in this country. We have 
had a national policy toward industry, 
as embodied in our protective tariff and 
this policy has been 
maintained, regard- 
less of the party in 
power or economic 
conditions. 

The first section of 
the new McNary- 
Haugen Bill recent- 
ly introduced in Con- 

= gress consists of a 
TAIT BUTLER declaration of a na- 
tional policy, as follows :— 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to promote the orderly mar- 
keting of basic agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce and 
to that end to provide for the control 
and disposition of surpluses of such 
commodities, to enable producers of such 
commodities to stabilize their markets 
against undue and excessive fluctuations, 
to preserve advantageous domestic mar- 
kets for such commodities, to minimize 
speculation and waste in marketing such 
commodities, and to encourage the or- 
ganization of producers of such com- 
modities into colgeestve marketing as- 
sociations.” 

It will be observed that this declara- 
tion sets forth the purposes of the new 
McNary-Haugen Bill, as the encourag- 
ing of codperative marketing and the 
control and disposition of surpluses of 
farm products. 

The bill is definite and constructive in 
two important respects. It provides for 
a Farm Board of 13 members and pro- 
vides machinery for the centrol and dis- 
position of ‘surpluses. 


Federal Farm Board 


FEDERAL Farm. Board of 13 mem- 

B bers is to be established, one mem- 
ber being selected from each of the 12 
Federal Land Bank Districts and the 
other member is the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, ex officio. 

The method of selecting these mem- 
bers, provided in the bill, insures a farm- 
minded board: A nominating committee 
of five members is selected for each Fed- 
eral Land Bank District. Four of the 
five members. of these nominating com- 
mittees are to be elected by the bonafide 
farm organizations; the other member 
of the nominating committee is to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Each nominating committee will 
nominate three individuals eligible for 
appointment to the Federal Farm Board, 
one of whom shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

The manner in which the board is to 
be appointed is of the greatest impor- 
tance, because only farm-minded men of 
business capacity are competent to carry 
out the purposes of the act and such a 
board is guaranteed by the method of 
its selection. 


Control of Surpluses 


HE other important purpose of the 
act is to control surpluses of farm 
products through codperation. 
The farm products specifically includ- 
ed in this act are cotton, wheat, corn, 
rice, and swine, but others may later be 
included by Congress on the recommen- 
dation of the Farm Board. Whenever 
the board finds, through the advisory 
bgard created for each commodity and 
the codperative associations, that there 
is, or is likely to be, a surplus of any of 
these commodities, and action by the 
board is favored by the producers, the 
board shall declare its findings and ar- 
range for the control and distribution of 
‘such surpluses, according to plans pro- 
vided in the bill. 





Equalization Fee 


T IS the purpose of this legislation 

that the producers of each cgmmodity 
shall ratably furnish the funds neces- 
sary to finance the control and disposal 
of the surplus and to this end an equali- 
zation fee is to be collected on each unit 
of the product. In this way a stabiliza- 
tion fund will be built up for the han- 
dling of the surplus of each product. 


While the collection of an equalization 
fee has been strenuously objected to in 
all previous farm relief bills it is the 
only means yet devised by which pro- 
ducers can fairly collect the money with 
which to handle their own products. A 
subsidy or bonus is objectionable from 
every consideration, while the building 
up of a stabilization fund by producers 
for the use of producers in controlling 
their surplus products and for stabilizing 
prices cannot be fairly objected to by 
anyone, except from political consider- 
ations. The amount of this equalization 
fee and the place and method of collect- 
ing is to be determined by the Farm 
Board. 


The control of this equalization fee 
and its amount is the only means we can 
see in the bill for any effective influence 
on production. In the past there has 
only been one important influence for 
the control of production. In cotton, 
particularly, the acreage planted in the 
spring has always followed the price re- 
ceived the fall before—not the market 
quotations at planting time, but the sell- 
ing price the fall before, when the bulk 
of the crop was sold. 


If the price of cotton is raised by the 
withdrawal of the surplus from the 
market, then the acreage will not. be re- 
duced unless an equalization fee large 
or small, as the surplus is large or small, 
is imposed as a part of the penalty which 
must always be paid for overproduction. 
The handling of a surplus by taking it 
off the market and feeding it back to the 


market in years of lessened production 
does not largely raise the average price 
for a term of years. Prices can only be 
materially raised and maintained at 
higher levels by the control of produc- 
tion. The value of control of a surplus 
is that the full penalty of overproduction 
does not all fall on the producers in one 
year. If there is a large surplus the 
equalization fee should be large, for then 
the equalization fee will act as a means 
of reducing the acreage and production. 
This bill, if enacted into law and fairly 
and wisely administered, will prevent 
extremely low prices in times of large 
surpluses and thereby prevent bankrupt- 
ing large numbers of producers. It will 
also tend to prevent extremely high 
prices in times of short crops, for the 
surplus from previous crops will be fed 
back to the market, thereby preventing 
extremely high prices. In short, it will 
tend to stabilize prices and that is the 
chief purpose of the bill. 

There is ample proof that a price 
which is regarded as profitable by the 
average grower will stimulate produc- 
tion and in favorable years produce a 
surplus. Therefore, the handling of the 
surplus, the size of the equalization fee, 
intentions-to-plant reports, and every 
other means must be used to the fullest 
and wisest extent in order to stabilize 
production and thereby make it easier to 
stabilize prices. By a wise control of 
the surplus, an adjusted, equitable equal- 
ization fee, and the widest information 
as to the supply and demand, prices may 
be stabilized at a level which will cause 
production to about equal consumption 
over a term of years. As to cotton, at 
least, and probably also as to wheat, rice, 
and swine, the McNary-Haugen Bill can- 
not permanently raise the price over a 
term of years, unless some way is found 
to control production, but it can and will 
stabilize prices to the extent that a sur- 
plus one year will not bankrupt the 
producers. 

A way was found to raise the price 
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of manufactured articles in the domestic 
markets and a way could be found, if 
the will existed, to raise the price of 
farm products, but in our opinion, the 
McNary-Haugen Bill will not do this 
until some way, not yet known, is de- 
vised for controlling production. But 
this measure would have prevented 18,- 
500,000 bales of cotton in 1926 from 
bringing $400,000,000 less than 16,000,- 
000 Bales in 1925. It will prevent the 
bankruptcy of Southern farmers every 
six or seven years, by spreading the 
penalty, which they must pay for over- 
production, over a term of years. 


Revolving Fund 


OR the use of the Farm Board in 

handling surpluses of these five basic 
agricultural products, until a. stabiliza- 
tion fund can be built up by the collec- 
tion of the equalization fees, an appro- 
priation of $250,000,000 is provided in 
the bill, and for the expenses of the 
boards and other machinery created, 
$500,000 is provided. 

There is no subsidy, no bonus, nothing 
economically unsound in this bill, but 
simple, sound, business sense for the 
handling of farm surpluses. All it does 
for agriculture is to loan the producers 
of farm products an operating capital, 
until they can collect funds from them- 
selves for financing their own marketing 
operations. 

Surpluses of farm products are un- 
avoidable in favorable years, unless fam- 
ine conditions and prices are to follow 
in unfavorable seasons; therefore the 
handling of surpluses in some manner 
that will prevent bankruptcy to pro- 
ducers must be found or a farm peas- 
antry is inevitable. The McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill, with an adjustable equalization 
fee, is, in our opinion, the best means 
yet suggested for enabling farmers to 
work out this much needed protection 
for themselves. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
series in 1927 on the great economic and 
political issues affecting farmers. Next 
week’s article will be, “The Stewart Ex- 
port Plan and Its Advantages,” by Prof. 
C. L. Stewart, of the University of Illinois. 


Foe 


Cottonseed Meal and Hulls for 
Mules 


READER wants to know if it is 

safe to feed cottonseed meal and 
hulls to mules, how much per day, and 
how long may they be fed? ° 


It is safe to feed cottonseed meal and 
hulls to mules, but these alone do not 
make a suitable ration for a mule. We 
do not think over two pounds of meal 
and five pounds of hulls ought to be fed 
daily. From this, it is evident that other 
feeds are necessary. 


Idle mules will get along very well 
with no other roughage than cottonseed 
hulls, although they do not make good 
roughage for a mule. Hard working 
mules may also get along with no other 
roughage than cottonseed hulls, but for 
such mules the quantity should be limited 
to five or six pounds per day and the 
balance of the feed requirements made 
up of rich concentrates like corn and 
cottonseed meal. If hulls are used for 
roughage for mules they should not con- 
stitute more than half the usual rough- 
age, the balance being legume hay. 


If not more than two pounds of meal 
and five pounds of hulls are fed daily, 
they may be used for any length of time 
desired. A mule doing fairly hard work 
should get along well on 10 to 12 pounds 
of corn, two pounds of cottonseed meal, 
five pounds of hulls, and five pounds of 
legume or other hay. FB. 
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2 This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore House. 


















This advertisement is addressed to 
those who do NOT buy at Ward’s 


To you we bring this opportunity. To you we 
say that a business of $200,000,000 a year—and 
that serves over 8,000,000 American families— 
could be built only upon the basis of saving 
money for our customers. 

Eight million people could hardly be wrong in 
comparing prices. Eight million people could 
hardly be wrong in judging Quality. They could 
hardly be wrong in choosing Ward’s as the place 
to buy for Saving and for Satisfaction. 


You, too, can find at Ward’s 
Your Greatest Saving 


Saving money for our customers is not merely a 
claim. “‘Lower-than-market prices” is an estab- 
lished proven fact. A fact made possible by enor- 
mous purchases for ready cash—through buying 
for this Catalogue $100,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise and paying cash. 

This is the enormous buying power that secures 
for you, too, the big saving this Catalogue offers. 
Goods bought by the thousand dozen cost less 
than if bought by the piece; a train load of lawn 
mowers cost less than if bought by the dozen; 
shoes by the hundred thousand pair, made under 
our supervision of carefully tested and examined 
leather, cost less and wear longer. They will be 
to you a true bargain, bringing you a saving in 
their first cost, and doubling that saving by 
longer service. And that is equally true of all 
our lines of merchandise. 


Ward’s High Quality is 
Always Maintained 


Quality, strong sturdy wearing quality, the 
honest in-built quality that makes any article 
serve its purpose longer—that kind of reliable 
quality is the first consideration at Ward’s. 

We want you who do NOT buy at Ward’s, to 
consider these facts: 

There is for you, too, the same Saving and 
Satisfaction that over 8,000,000 customers find 
in their dealings with Ward’s. 
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At Ward’s 
Big 
sFllateeteyas 
House 


vast stocks of 
fresh new 

merchandise 

are ready for 
immediate 
shipment 
comm Aeltmetitel 


Ward's 
Complete 
Spring 
Catalogue 
IS YOURS 


FREE 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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This big Baltimore House 
was built to be near to you 


It was built to serve you better, to serve you 
quicker by placing here—convenient to you— 
complete stocks of merchandise ready for im- 
mediate shipment to you. 

At Baltimore your letters and orders come to 
us quicker, your goods go to you quicker; there 
are less transportation costs to pay. You save 
both time and money by sending all your orders 
to Ward’s at Baltimore. 


Write for Your Copy 
of the New Spring Catalogue 


This new complete 624 page Catalogue shown 
below is yours Free. The coupon is printed for 
your convenience. Merely fill in your name and 
address, and Ward’s new Spring and Summer 
Catalogue will be sent you free. 

Send for this book. Compare prices. See for 
yourself the saving that 8,000,000 others find— 
the saving that may just as well be yours. 


Write for it today. 


Mail this coupon today 
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Baltimore, Maryland 


complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
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HOME 


study and 
to file his books 
po ome! 1 meg A 


and bulletins. 


ly meets both these needs. 


himself. 






Vocational Boys 


the school shop. 
The top row of “pigeon holes” 


In Mississippi every vocational 


reference library. 


Editor's Note—If you would like to have 
a blue print and bill of material for build- 
ing a home study desk the editor of this 
department will be glad to send them to 
you. All you have to do is to address 
your request to The Progressive Farmer. 


More Evening Classes for Georgia 
Farmers 


N the January 1 issue of The Progres- 

| sive Farmer a partial list of the even- 
ing classes for farmers that will be con- 
ducted by the vocational teachers of Geor- 
gia was given. This list did not include 
a large number of classes that started in 
December and was not complete for Janu- 
ary. Below are listed additional evening 
classes that will be organized in January 


and February: 

No. First 

Meet- Mect- 

, School Subject ings ing 

Airline...... -.-Poultry...... svocse 1 Jan. $§ 
Cummings.... Fertilizers......... 14 Feb, 7 
Goldmine...... Poultry...:........ UW Jan. 10 
Hopeful....... Hog feeding....... 12 Jan. 4 
Roberta....... Fertilizers......... 16 Jan. 3 
Sandy Cross...Poultry............ 15 Jan. 17 
Sandy Cross...Fertilizers......... 10 Mar. 1 
Waleska....... Orcharding........ 10. Jan. 10 
Hollysprings..Poultry............ 15 Feb. 15 
Union Hill..... Poultry ............ 1$ Feb. 25 
Washington...Soilimprovement. 12 Jan. ll 
Washington...Poultry............ 12 Jah. 11 


In addition ta the classes listed above 
and those given in the previous issue the 
following groups organized in December 
are still meeting once or twice each week : 

fferson, poultry; Mt. Olivet, poultry ; 

umpkin, poultry; Shoal Creek, poultry; 
Bridgeboro, hog feeding ; Sale City, poul- 
try and hogs; Reed Creek, poultry; and 
Woodbury, poultry. 

During the next 30 days a dozen or 
more of the schools in South Georgia will 
organize classes to study hog feeding and 
will codperatively sell one or more car- 


loads of hogs. 







STUDY DESK FOR VOCATIONAL 
BOYS 


Every boy ought to have a place at home to 
a bookcase of some kind in which 
This desk, 
a vocational boy in his school shop, 
Every 
apeations! boy should make such a desk for 


A Home-study Library Desk for 


N the picture above you see a Missis- 
sippi vocational boy and the home- 
study library desk which he made in 


is de- 
signed for filing bulletins; the second shelf 
is for reference books; and those below 
for letters, project record books, and oth- 
er material which the boy may want to 


boy 
builds such a desk and carries it home. 
If the desks are well made and varnished 
they make an attractive piece of furniture, 
and provide not only a place for the boys 
to study at home but give an incentive 
to begin the accumulation of what in a 
few years will become_a very valuable 


the advice he gave: 
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The Auburn Method of Fertilizing 
Cotton 


HIS is a story about the method of 

fertilizing cotton that is recommended 
by the Auburn Experiment Station. The 
story is told, however, through the results 
obtained by Edgar Odell, Town Creek, 
Alabama. 

In the fall of 1922, Mr. Odell attended 
an evening class organized and conducted 
by his community teacher of vocational 
agriculture. The subject was soils and 
fertilizers. 

For making a practical application of 
the results of this study he took an old 
rundown seven-acre field and planted it 
to cotton. This field he fertilized with a 
9-3-3 mixture applied at the rate of 300 
pounds to the acre. Also four tenth-acre 
plots of uniform land were selected for 
experimenting on the Auburn recommen- 
dation. 

When the crop was gathered the seven 
acres and the plots made 2,500 pounds of 
seed cotton. The plots gave better re- 
sults than the field as a whole, so in 1924 
he decided to follow the Auburn recom- 
mendations and the advice of the instruc- 
tor who conducted the evening class. The 
recommendation followed was the Auburn 
minimum (200 pounds acid, 100 pounds 
soda, 25 pounds muriate). 

In the fall he found that the yield for 
the year had been 4,600 pounds of seed 
cotton. In 1925 he used the same fertil- 
izer and harvested 5,500 pounds; and this 
year he produced more than 7,000 pounds 
on this land, or practically three times as 
much as the yield for 1923. The same 

variety of cotton was planted each year, 
about the same time, and the same culti- 
vations given. The seasons had some- 
thing to do with the results but the meth- 
od of fertilizing was of great importance. 

Mr. Odell believes in farmers studying 
their problems, and he takes a great in- 
terest in the evening classes, which he 
has been attending for some time. Not 
long ago he drove 15 miles, with the 
teacher of vocational agriculture, to at- 


tend an evening class and talk with the 


farmers about the results that he had ob- 


tained from using the. Auburn method of 


fertilizing. And this is the summary of 
“Decrease your cot- 


ton acreage. Fertilize what you do plant 
properly, and grow enough feed to take 
care of your home needs.” 

I. P. THORNTON. 


Millport Is Committed to the 
Auburn Method 


te 1924 an evening class was conducted 
at Mt. Olive, near Millport, Alabama. 
The subject discussed was soil building, 
but since the meetings were held too late 
in the fall to permit the practical discus- 
sion of growing vetch and other winter 
legumes, the greater part of the time was 
spent in the study of terracing, use of 
manure and fertilizers, and crop rotation. 
The Auburn method of fertilizing crops 
was the basis for the fertilizer discussion. 


Thirty-three farmers promised to try 
out the method on a part of their crop. 
They were convinced that this was the 
cheapest and most effective method that 
they had used. Practically every farmer 
in this community is now using this meth- 
od on the greater part of his cotton. 

M. G. ANDERSON. 


A Fertilizer Test to Learn When 
to Apply Soda 


ULLIS Wilkinson, a young man in a 

part-time agricultural class at Blue 
Springs, Ala., became very much interest- 
ed in the question as to the best time to 
apply soda to cotton as a side-dressing. 
The practice of some of his neighbors 
differed from the Auburn recommenda- 
tions, so he decided that in his seven- 
acre cotton project he would test it for 
himself. Accordingly, he divided his field, 
under the direction of his teacher, C. R. 
Lee, and applied soda at different culti- 
vations of his cotton. 

Plot Ne. 1 received 25 pounds of soda at 
planting and 50 pounds at the first siding. 

Plot Ne. 2 received 25 pounds at planting 
and 100 at second siding, but none at first. 

Plot No. 3 received 25 pounds at planting 
and 125 pounds at third siding. 

The results showed that the 50 pounds 
applied at the first siding made as much 
cotton as 125 pounds at the third siding. 
Realizing that one year’s test cannot be 
conclusive, this young man is planning to 
carry the tests again this year. 

“Tullis,” so his vocational teacher says, 





EARLY SWEET POTATOES PROVED TO BE A PROFITABLE MONEY CROP 
LAST YEAR 


This picture shows the class in voca 


tional 
tatoes with corrosive sublimate before bedding. 
one ounce of corrosive 


a solution con 








agriculture at Albertville, Ala., treating po- 
The patentee are soaked i eight 1 manatee in 
to eight gallons of 











for 1927. 
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Selecting Fertilizer and Seed for 1927 c 


Farmers to Study These and Other Important Problems in Evening Classes 
































THESE BOYS KNOW GOOD SEED 


The vocational team from the Sixth District 
A. & M. School, Barnesville, Ga., and the 
silver loving cup offered by T. W. Wood & 
Sons, Richmond, Va., which they won in the 
State Seed and Plant Judging Contest. Leit 
to right (standing), B. F. White, instructor; 
Hollis Jones; (sitting) Milton Varner, Irvin 
Castlen. 


“has found that cottonseed meal is a good 
cow feed, but a poor fertilizer for quick 
response as compared with nitrate of soda. 
He has also come to feel that vetch is a 
good crop to plant for soil improvement.” 


Florida Farmers Study a Variety 


of Subjects in Evening Courses 


RACTICALLY every vocational de- 

partment in Florida will conduct an 
evening course for the farmers of their 
community. E. W. Garris, Tallahassee, 
Fla., sends the list of classes that is given 
below. Dr. Garris, the state supervisor 
of agricultural education, says this list is 
not a complete one, but will give a num- 
ber of evening courses that are in progress 
at the present time and that the farmers 
of these communities are cordially invited 
to register and get the benefit of discuss- 
ing common problems with their neigh- 
bors. 


No. Date 
meet- of 
School Course ings course 
Altha..........Satewuma......... 12 Jan.-Feb 
Orange Bend..Poultry.......... 64 Sep.-July 
GRE. ccvacces’ Poultry.......... 12 Dec.-Jan. 
Trenton....... Sweet potatoes.. 12 Nov.-Jan. 
Winter Haven Poultry.......... 12 Nov.-Dec. 
Winter Haven Home beautifi- 12 Jan.-Feb. 
Ee 
Montverde.... Bee culture...... 10 Dec.-Mar. 
Lemon City... Landscape de- 

. Sia sactncy se 12 Jan.-Feb 
Madison.......Sweet potatoes.. 12 Jan.-June 
Bethel......... oe eee 30 Dec.-Jan. 
Mt. Tabor..... TS een 30 Dec.-Jan. 
Gilmore Ac’y.Truck............ 3 Dec.-Jan. 
Delray.......++ Fertilizers....... 30 Dec.-Feb 
Alachua....... Sweet potatoes.. 10 Dec.-Jan. 


Seed for the 1927 Crop 


RANK WARD, seed improvement 

specialist, Extension Division, Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, reports 
that last fall he inspected for certifica- 
tion about 1,000 acres of corn, 3,000 acres 
of cotton, and a smaller acreage of soy- 
beans and other minor crops. This is a 
smaller acreage than was inspected the 
previous year for the members of the 
Georgia Crop Improvement Association. 
Of course, with the low price of cotton 
and other crops, this is to be expected. 
But we must not fail, even in these try- 
ing times, to appreciate the importance of 
pure seed. Several years ago we adopted 
the slogan: “Every project acre planted 
to pure seed.” It would be a good slogan 
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ANNOUNCES | 
and south poles of 


French citizens were | 
entirely opposite. 
Voltaire, brilliant of 
ae intellect, took his 

place under the stan- 
igs dard of doubt, He 
denied the truth of the Bible. He plead 
for one rest day in ten, rather than one 
in seven. There was a poisoned sting in 
his pen against all those hopes and faiths 
by which we common people live and die. 








Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND | 
| 
| 
| 











Joan of Arc and Voltaire 


N OPPOSITE sides of the great 
stairway in the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago are two statues. On the right is 
a marble of Voltaire, sitting in a chair. 
Across from him the figure of Joan 
of Arc sits on the 
ground. 
As I looked at 
them, I saw the north 
















































Joan listening to heavenly voices, took 
her stand under the banner of faith. She 
was the wonder of generals, and the puz- 
zie of ecclesiastics. She led the broken 
soldiers of her king to victory over the 
English armies. She did more. Even 
though betrayed by those whom she had 








B| saved, she called her generation and all 
the generations to lives of faith. It was fit- 
od & ting that she should have been canonized 
a by the Roman Church, for she is a saint 
ctor; in the thought of all who have read about 
[rvin her. F 
Voltaire became a moral daudler; a 
food flirt; a social spendthrift. Hugged by i 
tick foolish women, he lived a life of folly. 








oda. 
a I looked long at the faces of these two 
: statues. The Frenchman’s face is wrink- 


. ogo AND LARGER BALLOON TIRES 
think of a ‘sneer; his lips are tight- 


sty drawn; a cap, pushed back from his fore- 


S ' head shows a brow well-rounded. About . 
ei 2 him there is a suggestion that no word 
7 except impish will express. The French- 
woman’s face is beautifully modeled. Her 


ee, | ip ecole an on Bye ir Crankcase Ventilation, Oil Filter, policy pledged to progress, Today, 
a of hope. Dual Air Cleaning, Two-Way Cool- more than ever before . .. no matter 
is It is as it should be. The artist told ing, Harmonic Balancer... item what car you favor or what price 
— | jee after item. ._; and now—larger you are willing to pay . .. you oweit 
a like Joan. There is no artistry known to ex ou oe y oom Tires and Four- to yourself, your pocketbook and 
ad man that will put an angel’s face in front et Dra your sense of satisfaction to know 
S- of a devil’s soul.” Every act, good or Thus Oldsmobile adds to its impose Oldsmobile Six. See it, drive it, go 


: had, . . . ’ e o e 4 
are ie Seana: Ge Che: Souths ing array of new features of known over it, point by point, study every 


value and improvements of demon- feature. Then, and only then, can 
strated worth. you realize what a remarkable value 
Thus Oldsmobile keeps faith withits this Oldsmobile is. 


When Jesus’ disciples returned from a 
trip of healing and teaching this beau- 
tiful word was written about them. “They 
took knowledge about them that they had 
been with Jesus.” Thinking his thoughts, 
and doing His deeds, they came to look 
like Him. 
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be 8 depend on getting a square deal when you order 
Booklet Free! YOU CAN from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


telling how to grow pecans 
for profit. Guaranteed bud- 











ded duced prices. WE GUARANTEE P i F ad- 
Bia PAR Our Advertisements vericeménts RELIABLE tt in writing sd: 
i We ti i the scri 
Thomasville, Georgia G t ed Reliable says, “"T — your advertisement in The 
uaran e gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 














days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article - 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1, on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. e cannot 


“I reckon we've all got a lot o’ germs 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliab 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 


in us, exceptin’ maybe Clara. She's too M W t d 
skinny to have room for many.’ e Nn re | n e does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 


“Hts abe Pe chonge, an’ when we have | Weverzest a — be an buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
tompany an’ I can’t sop up the ham Pee Se oe as r THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ravy in my plate I feel right wasteful.” shvill 33 Nashville, Tenn. SSS s 
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ESCO 


ines] HETOSENE 
fine } COOK STOVE 


A Nesco cooks everything 


Bf Seg macy of women who are using Nesco Kero- 


the unlimited range of 


sene Cook Stoves for the first time are amazed at 
cooking service. “Nothing” 
say these women, “is impossible on my Nesco”. Steaks, 
doughnuts, pastries (hard tests for any oil stove) are cook- 
ed perfectly. Frying, boiling, roasting, baking or toasting 


is an assured success, every time. 


Note the steady blue flame directly under the utensil — giving the 

uniform, intense 
ae city gas. No 
smoke, no soot, no 

With a Nesco 
in your kitchen there 
isno cooking recipe you 
need hesitate to try! 
See your Nesco dealer. 


Send for our beautiful 
booklet showing many 
els of 
Nesco Cook Stoves. 


NATIONALENAMELING 
& Sramrmec Co.,, Inc. 
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sizes and mo 

















Send me your 
lets, Trips To 
The Wonderland of 
Delicious Foods” and 
“What Women Say”. 








free book- 

















Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. 
time than you can find buyers through other ways. 
In addition to saving 

MONEY and make MONEY for you. We have hundreds of letters in 
our files from 
doubtful about getting results. 

The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 
into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER anp FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. 


They are able to bring CUSTOMERS im less 


time, a Want Ad in this big farm paper will save 
classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Ranges - Heaters - Cookers 





Coal and Gas 
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HE message this month from the 

College of Agriculture at Athens is 

an interview with Dr. John R. Fain, 
professor of agronomy. Dr. Fain has 
been giving a good part of his time in 
recent years to the 
study and teaching of 
farming as a_busi- 
ness. This rather 
new subject was call- 
ed “farm manage- 
ment” several years 
ago, but is now 
known as “agricul- 
tural economics.” Dr. 
Fain has supervised 
a considerable amount 
of research work in this line, the latest 
being a codperative study of “Livestock 
Production in Georgia.” He has also 
been prominent in the development of 
the new science, being at one time presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Economics Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Fain is a quiet, reserved 
person who believes farmers need in- 
formation more than advice. 





“ 


PAUL TABOR 





When asked for a plan for farmers to 
follow in working out of the present 
muddle, he replied thoughtfully, “There 
is no specific plan that can be applied to 
every farm in the state, but so far as I 
am able to see a general scheme of read- 
justment can be carried out.” 


Five Essentials of the New 
Farming 


“fTXHIS scheme will be based on five 
things: (1) a definite plan of build- 
ing up the soil, (2) a continuation of 
cotton as the main money crop on most 
farms, (3) the production of adequate 
amounts of feed, (4) the production of 
something to pay running expenses, and 
(5) the use of one or more additional 
money crops, beside cotton.” 


Dr. Fain has been an advocate of im- 
proving soils for a long time, and it was 
somewhat like a review to hear him re- 
peat the following conclusions of his 
studies :— 


“Our poor soils are making profitable 
farming impossible in many instances. 
The man making less than a half bale of 
cotton per acre is not making a profit 
and over a number of years will never 
average more than the costs of growing 
the crop. The most important part of 
the new year’s plan of farming is to 
make a definite beginning toward pro- 
ducing at least a half bale of cotton per 
acre. 


Numerous Ways to Build Up Land 


“FT\HERE are numerous ways of im- 
proving the soil,” continued Dr. Fain, 
“and most farmers know which one is 
best suited to their conditions. The 
judicious use of liberal amounts of fer- 
tilizer, especially acid phosphate, under 
cotton and sowing vetch or crimson 
clover afterward to be turned under; the 
growing of more legumes for hay and 
feeding to livestock, recovering the ma- 
nure; rotation of crops with deep plow- 
ing occasionally, and turning under the 
cotton and cornstalks; the use of lime as 
a permanent investment; the utilization 
of composts; growing velvet beans and 
peas in corn; the feeding of beef cattle 
or hogs from purchased feed, getting the 
manure as a by-product at no cost except 
labor—all these plans and others have 
been successfully worked by farmers in 
Georgia. The main thing is to work out 
a plan of improving the land, if one has 
not already been worked out, and make 
a start. I don’t believe there will be a 
better time to start growing cotton on 





lands that will make the half bale or 
more than in 1927.” ; 


Georgia’s Call to Arms 
The State College Is Ready to Lead the Charge 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 





for 1927 


Twenty-five Other Crops 
HEN asked about the crops to 
grow as supplementary cash crops, 
Dr. Fain pointed to a map of Georgia 
with a number of drawings of cotton, 
corn, peaches, cows, potatoes, bales of 
hay, and other farm products placed 
carefully in different sections. “This 
map,” he explained, “represents the dis- 
tribution of farm products in the state.” 
On the edges of the map of Geor- 
gia were figures giving the relative 
importance of the different crops for the 
year 1923. The value of the cotton crop 
is considered as 100 and the values of 
the other crops reduced to a comparative 
basis. If a crop has the rating 50 it is 
one-half the value of the cotton crop, 
The different rating of the crops were as 
follows :— 


COMME .o cciconscceces 48.0 POCARS 20 ccosssce 16 
BROS. .cccnccoeess 11.0 Watermelons ... 1.5 
Dairy cows ..... 10.1 Sugar cane ...... 1.4 
HEOe so cccescvebecs 90 RODINO- 6csvecviess 1.2 
Peaches .......+. 84 Serghum ........ 1.2 
Sweet potatoes 8.0 Cantaloupes .... 5 
| ey 2 ee OES 3 
Peanuts ......... Ce” ” CD Mids cecesive 28 
Poultry .....-.++. OD GORE -escdsecsscce 28 
Tobacco ......... 3.22 Asparagus ...... 24 
, ee 2.5 Strawberries .... «1 
Beef cattle ...... 2.4 Cucumbers ...... 1 
Irish potatoes .. 2.3 


“The relative importance of these 
products has changed some since 1923,” 
observed Dr. Fain, as he stood looking 
thoughtfully at the map.. Tobacco and 
poultry have moved up to higher places, 
and most likely the pecan crop last year 
will take a higher rank. Beef cattle have 
dropped in value. 


Opportunities With Different 
Products 


“FIXHERE are opportunities in differ- 

ent parts of the state for the pro- 
duction of all these products,” continued 
Dr. Fain. “Each community and in a 
good many cases each farmer will need 
to experiment cautiously to determine 
which ones can be produced to advantage. 
It is well to remember in experimenting 
that none of the enterprises will stand a 
big boom. When farmers get very en- 
thusiastic over a new crop or product it 
will be wise in most instances to be very 
cautious. There has been too rapid ex- 
pansion of tobacco growing in Southeast 
Georgia and the danger of repeating this 
is still with us. The same has been true 
of watermelons, sweet potatoes, peaches, 
and peanuts. 


“There are real opportunities in each 
of these lines, however. There is a splen- 
did chance to expand the poultry busi- 
ness, It has developed well within the 
last few years and should continue to 
grow as our farmers learn more about 
managing flocks. When home feeds are 
produced there will be room for further 
expansion of dairying. The same is true 
for hog raising. 

“There is an opportunity for some 
farmers to produce a_ considerable 
amount of the hay needed in the cities 
and camps and on farms not producing 
enough for home needs. As long as it is 
possible to get retail prices for hay there 
should be a profit in producing it. Al- 
falfa and Sudan grass are believed to 
offer the best opportunities, with soy- 
beans third. If dairying increases, it will 
offer an opportunity to grow more oats 
for feed, as well as more hay. More rye 
can be grown for seed in Georgia and 
more sheep produced by careful livestock 
farmers. There is a constantly increas- 
ing demand for more vegetables in the 
growing cities and towns. Altogether 
there are opportunities for all of our 
farmers, but several years may be neces- 
sary for many of them to discover their 
best opportunity and the method they 
should use in taking advantage of it.” 
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Health pesiamaies 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Is There Anything in Birthmarks ? 


HIS question must be answered 

most emphatically no, if we mean 

that blemishes or marks on children 
were caused by maternal impressions. 
The mother is often in a nervous condi- 
tion before the baby 
is born and will anx- 
jously ask if her 
baby is marked. She 
feared it would be, 
because she had been 
frightened by a dog 
or a horse or mon- 
key or had seen 
someone terribly im- 
jured and it had 
preyed on her mind 
so much that she was just sure her baby 
would be marked. 

In many years of practice, J have never 
seen a baby have a birthmark when the 
mother expected it to have one. Those 
that I have seen (and it is surprising how 
few blemishes are on new-born babies) 
could not be accounted for by any fright 
that the mother might have had during 
her pregnancy. Doctors and_ scientific 
men are almost unanimously agreed that 
marks on the baby cannot be caused in 
this way. Here are some of the reasons 
for this conclusion :— 

1. There is no nervous connection be- 
tween mother and the unborn child. Nu- 
trition is carried on through the placenta, 
and through the placenta the waste mate- 
rial of the growing baby is carried away. 

None of the mother’s blood goes 
into the blood circulation of the unborn 
baby. The two circulations are separate 
and distinct. This was a wise provision 
of the Creator, because it does keep the 
baby separate from maternal impressions. 

2. Now-a-days, in the mad rush of au- 
tomobiles, scare-heads of yellow jour- 
nals about Bill Jones killing his wife and 
burning her body, etc., if maternal im- 
pressions had any thing to do with 
marking the unborn babe, practically all 
babies would be marked. 

But there is a way tn which a mother 
can do harm to her wnborn child. It is 
this: It is by not furnishing proper mate- 
rial for the baby’s growth. Noz, while 
the new life is just beginning, is the time 
to start to build a sound body and brain 
for the future child. Strong bones and 
good teeth are started before the child 
is born. Now is the time for the mother 
to get advice from her physician, just 
how to live during these nine months of 
anxious waiting. If she will do this, she 
need not fear birthmarks. 

















DR. REGISTER 


Health Points Readers Want to 
Know 
nse can I do for dandruff? It 


gives me trouble and I have found 
nothing that cures it.” 

Have your druggist to fix up the fol- 
lowing lotion :— 

Alcohol, 1 ounce. 

Resinol, 20 grains. 

Carbolic acid, 2 drops. 

Wash the head thoroughly twice a 
week with some good soap and then ap- 
ply the alcohol mixture. 

* * * 

“Can you get full benefit of sunlight 
through window glass or through fly 
screen?” 


_ You can get almost full benefit of sun- 
light through window screen but the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun, the beneficial 
rays, do not go through glass. 

*“ * * 


“Is olive oil beneficial to people under 
normal weight ?” 

Yes, it is. A tablespoonful before or 
with meals will be a benefit. If taken 
with meals, mix with lemon juice. Put 
this mixture on lettuce or on raw cab- 














The receiver illustrated ie the 
extra-powerful Mode) 32, with 
One Dial; price, less tubes and 
batteries, but with battery 


cable attached, $140; Speaker, 
Model H, §21, 


" WAS minded to buy a radio set, 
but those I had seen were toocom- 
plicated. My wife and I didn’t want 

to fuss over a thing that looked like the 

dashboard of an automobile. We didn’t 
want work—we get plenty of that. We 
wanted to &sten. 


“Well, a couple of weeks ago, over 
at a neighbor’s, we found what we were 
looking for. It was one of those Atwater 
Kent sets, with only One Dial. It looked 


simple, and was simple. 


“When I got my fingers on that One 
Dial, it seemed as if I could go any- 
where. I heard a lecture, a fiddling con- 
test and a band concert in the first ten 
seconds— just by turning that One Dial 
The band concert suited both families, 
so I let go the dial and stayed with it until 
they signed off. 


“Then we rounded out the evening 
by getting the latest news from Omaha, 
and the next day’s weather forecast 


Model 30, six-tube 
Owns Dial receiver,less 
tubesand batteries, 
bat with battery cable 
attached, $85. 





“ONE DIAL SN 


—just what I was waiting for” 


ual 


from Des Moines. All we had to do was 
to shift the One Dial. 


“The next Saturday I went to town 
and got a set just like it. It is even better 
than I thought it would be. It’s what I 
call the real thing in Radio— just what I 
was waiting for.” 


That’s what a Middle Western farmer 
told us: It’s the same sort of story we are 
hearing from farmers everywhere. If you 
thought Radio was complicated—try your 
fingers on an Atwater Kent One Dial. 


Every SunpAay EvewmmeG:— The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of fa and concert, im Radio's 
finest program. Hear it at 9:15 poe Time, 8:15 Cen- 
tral Time, through: 
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| ES Washington 

STP Cincinnati 
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Write for illustrated booklet of Atwaser Kent Radie 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 
4769 Wissanicxon AVENUE Pwrcapetrnia, Pa. 


Model Bf eix-tube 
One Dial receiver, 
> less 
tubesand batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, $70, 
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ATWATER KENT 






AtwatrrK ent One Dial Radie 
is the Radio preferred by farm 
families. Surveys made by your 
ewn farm papers prove it. Drop 
imat any Atwater Kent home and 
see why. Mark the ease, speed and 
certainty of Atwater Kent One 
Dial operation. Note that this isa 
real One Dial — no secondary ad- 
justments are needed — One Dial 
does it all. Note the true, natural 
tone of Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. Let your dealer show 

how reliable Atwater Kent 
Radio is. Tested 159 times in 
our factery so that when it 
reaches your home it works and 
keeps on working. That's the 
way it’s made, 


Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rochies and in Canada 








I want to show you how 
ma can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the worms, save feed and get 





paced] stones enables you to take orders from 
ae friends and relatives and carn a fous 


Commenweaith 
109 Confederate Avenve, 


Men and women everywhere are cornlan 
$30 to $150 a month selling our beautiful 
memorials in their spare time. You can, 
too! 

No experience necessary. Our hand” 
some catalog of marble and granite tomb- 


commission. W rite for boekict: ““How to 

Earn More Money,” TODAY ! 

Marble & Grenlte Co. 
ante, Georgie 





the pigs — drive 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 





packages. e extra package is 
SU pede den 730 more in 90 da: 
your money back. at once to 





bage and it is very powerful. 
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worked + the treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 ot me Horse book 6-S free. 


ever saw, crer oem, Now ai gone. I would mt nts 


AB 






out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereduces them 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes. Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 












t away so completely.’ 


SORBINFE 


RADE MARK 


WF YOUNG. inc. 884 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass, 
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i) MYERS, 
c Every Purpose 


E MYERS LINE offers the most 
complete assortment of hand and 
power pumps made. Wherever 

water is required—there’s a Myers 
Pump or Water System to deliver it— 
economically — efficiently — and with 
dependable satisfaction. 


Tak 3 
MYER: 
PUMPS — _ WATER SYSTEMS — HAY OOOR HANGE 


Quality built throughout — by an or- 
ganization of over fifty years experience 
in pump making —the Myers Line en- 
icy a world-wide reputation for relia- 
ity that can be depended upon under 
the most trying conditions. 
Myers also builds a complete line of Stayon 
and Tubular Door Hangers—“Honor-Bilt” Hay 
and Grain Unloading Tools—Spray Pumps and 


Power Spray Rigs. Your dealer will gladly 
show you the Myers Line and demonstrate for 


you its unquestioned superiority. 
Write us today for his name —the M: 
Catalog— and complete information a 
the Myers Products that interest you. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


261 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 
(C5) 
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it’s Yours! 


The Planting Guide of the 
South is now ready for you. All 
customers ordering in 1926 will 
receive this big new Garden 
Book without writing for it. 

If you didn’t order Hastings’ 
Seeds, Plants or Bulbs in 1926 
just fill in the coupon below. 

Each home needs this book 
for ready reference--112 pages 
of accurate descriptions, illustra- 
tions, culture directions, of the 
most select strains of seeds, 
plants and bulbs in America. 


- H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1927 ateles of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. , * ae 


es Cade oGup ess’ ‘sip U aan 
Postoffice .................. Tee eee S| eer rT 
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Eight Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 


IVE the orchard a good cleaning up 

during the winter. Remove any old 
broken branches, rubbish, etc., that may 
have accumulated during the year, and 
burn them. Remem- 
ber that sanitation 
pays in the orchard 
as well as about the 
thome. 

2. Careful and in- 
telligent pruning, not 
only keeps the tree 
in proper shape, but 
reduces insect pests 
and fungous diseases. 
No better method of 
aiding in controlling fhe shot hole borer, 
blight, scab, etc., can be put into practice 
than intelligently pruning the tree and 
burning the cut branches. 

3. When pruning, if in doubt as to 
whether a branch should be removed, 
leave it alone. In the past, pruning has 
been too heavy. We know now that the 
best way to get the amount of new wood 
needed is to cultivate and fertilize well, 
and head back less. 

4. Prune fruit trees, but do it intelli- 
gently. A person cutting on a fruit tree 
when he doesn’t know why he is remov- 
ing any certain branch, should not be al- 
lowed to prune a tree. Pruning is nec- 
essary, but should be done only when 
there is a reason for cutting any partic- 
ular branch or heading it back. 

5. It is fine to have various kinds of 
trash to rot on the ground under fruit 
trees, but these often harbor harmful in- 
sects, fungous diseases, and mice. It is 
well, therefore, to thoroughly incorporate 
material of this kind with the soil, or 
clean it out as a matter of protection to 
the trees against these enemies. 

6. Most thorough spraying is essential 
to control San Jose scale. To kill this 
pest, the spray material must come in 
direct contact with it, and, therefore, ev- 
ery bit of the bark of the twigs and 
branches must be covered. Many folks 
who complain that spraying will not con- 
trol San Jose scale are simply admitting 
that they have not been doing thorough 
work. 

7. The following points should be kept 
in mind when pruning any kind of fruit 
trees: Cut out all dead, badly diseased, 
broken, or otherwise injured branches. 
Cut off smoothly with the trunk of the 
tree, or branch from which the limb 
grew. Thin out enough in the center of 
the tree so air and sunlight can enter. 
Head back those branches that have 
grown a great deal more than the others. 
Make smooth cuts and in such way as to 
prevent splitting. Pick up all branches 
pruned off and haul out of the orchard 
and burn immediately. 

8. Blighted twigs of pear and apple 
trees should be cut out during the winter. 
These diseased branches can be easily de- 
tected by the dead leaves hanging on them. 
Cut the branch several inches below the 
dead portion and burn. After each cut, 
dip the cutting tools in a solution of mer- 
curic chloride, made by dissolving 
one part of this material in 1,000 parts 
of water. This is troublesome, but it 
is necessary in order to prevent scatter- 
ing the disease. 


Growing Radishes for Early 
Market 


WANT to grow radishes for the early 
market. When should they be planted? 
What is the best kind of soil? How 
should it be prepared and what fertilizer 
and how much should be used? Should 
the seed be sowed brodacast or in rows? 





L. A. 





How much seed is required to plant an 





The Progressive Formal ‘ 


~ Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


acre? What are the best varieties? How 
are they harvested and marketed?” 


The radish must be quickly grown in 
order to be crisp and to bring good 
prices. Select a rich piece of ground and 
prepare thoroughly by plowing and _har- 
rowing a sufficient number of times to 
make an exceptionally good seedbed. For 
the early crop a sandy loam soil that 
warms up early is best. If available, scat- 
ter broadcast large quantities of well 
rotted manure, but do not use fresh ma- 
nure, as this will cause radishes to split 
and also hurt the flavor. 

In South Texas, Louisiana, southern 
Arkansas, southern Mississippi, Georgia, 
and North Florida sow in late January 
to middle of February. In what might 
be termed the middle part of the South, 
sow in late February or early March, 
and in the Upper South, the middle of 
March to early April. 

Use 1,000 to 1,200 pounds high grade 
fertilizer. A 10-5-5 is good. In order 
to’ push them rapidly,” mix 300 to 400 
pounds nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia to each 1,000 pounds of the 10-5-5 
and apply the whole quantity to one acre. 
It is probably best to drill the seed in 
rows 6 to 12 inches apart and if they 
need it, cultivation may be given with a 
hand plow. Where broadcasted, 10 to 12 
pounds of seed is required per acre and 
where planted in rows 6 to 12 inches 
apart it will take three to six pounds. 

The Early Scarlet Turnip White Tip, 
French Breakfast, and White Icicle are 
three good varieties. The White Tip is 
the leader. 

To market, pull the radishes early in 
the morning, wash and tie in bunches 
containing 12 to 15 radishes. Usually they 
are bunched before being washed. Leave 
the tops on. Ordinarily they are shipped 
in barrels or bushel baskets. A little 
cracked ice should be placed between 
every other layer. A common practice 
is to place the first layer with roots down, 
the second with them up, the third with 
them down, etc. It is desirable to put 
the ice between the layers where it will 
come in contact with the roots and not 
with the leaves. Do not use barrels that 
are so tight that water will not drain 
out. If tight, bore holes in the bottom. 


Best Fertilizer for Irish Potatoes 


HAT is the best variety of Irish 

potatoes for an early spring 
crop? How early should the crop be 
planted and what kind and how much 
commercial fertilizer should be used?” 


The two leading varieties of Irish po- 
tatoes for the South are Irish Cobbler 
and Triumph. In Louisiana, the Triumph 
is most largely grown. In the Carolinas 
and Virginia, the Irish Cobbler is grown 
almost exclusively. When we get down 
to Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
we find both the Irish Cobbler and Tri- 
umph extensively grown. Both are good 
varieties. 

Late January and through February 
and early March is the time for planting. 
In growing for the market, the object is 
to get the crop matured as quickly as 
possible, as it is usually the earliest pota- 
toes that bring the best prices; therefore, 
heavy fertilization is desired. Use 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds per acre, putting it in the 
drill 10 days to two weeks before the 
seed is planted. 

In the sandy sections of the Lower 
South, fertilizer analyzing rather high in 
nitrogen and potash is needed. It has 
been pretty generally agreed by experi- 
ment station workers in the Southeast 
that one analyzing 6-7-5 is a good all- 
round one for Irish potatoes in the Coas- 
tal Plains and Gulf Coast sections, but 
some prefer to use more phosphoric acid 
than this. 
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" Jouwary 15, 1927 
..«¢The: Cotton Market Situation 


FTER advancing practically a cent 
A: pound from the extreme low 

point early in December, the cot- 
ton market has experienced a moderate 
decline. Naturally, some of the grow- 
ers who refused to 
sell a cent lower 
were ready to let go 
when offered $5 
more a bale, and 
some of the mills, 
exporters and spec- 
ulative buyers who 
were ready to take 
hold when the com- 
mon price of mid- 
dling on spot mar- 
kets was 11.50 cents, were less eager to 
buy when the price was around 12.35 
cents. 

Other conditions also helped to bring 
the rise to a temporary halt. The ar- 
rival of clear weather after prolonged 
rain meant that picking could be resumed 
and increased hedging pressure. Also, 
a rise at this season would give grow- 
ers less reason to cut acreage. 

On the wholé, however, the situation 
is gradually strengthening. Belief is 
growing that the full amount of the 
crop, as shown by the final official esti- 
mate, will not be ginned. Owing to bad 
weather, but little cotton was picked in 
the last half of December. Ginnings to 
December 13 were 3,000,000 bales under 
crop estimate. The influence of heavy 
takings by spinners is having greater 
effect as the movement into sight de- 
clines. In fact, the visible supply shows 
signs of reaching its peak. Sales of 
print cloth have been fairly large at Fall 
River. Heavy deliveries on contracts on 
the New York market were absorbed 
greedily, illustrating the active demand 
for cotton in spite of its apparent abun- 
dance. World’s spinners’ takings of 
cotton in December were considerably 
heavier than a year previous, making a 
much better showing in that respect 
than in November. 

With the coal strike out of the way, 
the chances are that British spinners will 
begin to make up for lost time. Only in 
that country has the quantity of Ameri- 
can cotton used been smaller than last 
year. For the season to December 1, 
English mills had used about 150,000 
bales less than in 1925. The weekly for- 
wardings to mills from Liverpool from 
July 31 to the end of the year averaged 
34,000 bales against 43,600 bales in the 
same period in 1925 and an average of 
40,600 bales in the entire season in the 
last crop year. 

There are indications also that cotton 
production in India and Japan was 
enough short of last year to have some 





GILBERT GUSLEB 





effect on demand for American grades. 
Estimates of a decrease of 1,500,000 
bales are in circulation. This is reflected 
in relatively higher prices for these 
growths compared with American cot- 
ton of similar quality. | 
Cottonseed oil production has run con- 
siderably heavier than last year owing 
to the increased supply of seed, but the | 
quantity distributed has been less than in 
the previous crop year, chiefly because 
of smaller takings by soap makers and 
small exports. The result is a substan- 
tial increase in visible stocks. Hog pro- 
duction is not increasing as rapidly as 
supposed, however, and the outlook for 
heavy consumption of cottonseed oil in 
the making of lard substitutes is favor- 
able, GILBERT GUSLER. 
ea 
PNLAID or battleship linoleum wears 
better and looks better if it is waxed. 






The men who do the 
most and talk the least 
not only get the best 
results, but they have 
more to talk about af- 
ter they are done. 
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‘The NEW pen ett DISKS on 
McCormick-Deering Disk Harrows 
hold their edge in any soil 


To Harvester Company has always put especially 
durable saw steel into McCormick-Deering disks 
and every user has benefited accordingly. Now, through 
careful experimentation the builders have learned to 


increase the efficiency of the disks by a heat-treating 


process which toughens and tempers the steel. 


The new McCormick-Deering disks—heat-treated, crimped- 
center—are better able to stand the strains encountered in the 
faster tillage operations made possible by tractor power. 
show special ability to hold a cutting edge, even when cutting 


and cultivating the hardest, rockiest soil. 


The disks in the harrow take hard punishment! 
Note the crimped center—that means 
McCormick-Deering. The heat-treated, crimped-center disk in 
your harrow will mean fewer sharpenings, longer life, better 


disk shown at the right. 


work with less power. 


Improve your tillage, lengthen the life of your equipment, 
put your 1927 crops into better seed beds at the right time— 
by relying on the thoroughly up-to-date and complete line of 
McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements. The line includes horse 
and tractor disk harrows, peg and spring tooth harrows, field 
and orchard cultivators, rotary hoes and the Dunham Culti- 


Packer. All sold by McCormick-Deering dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
Uncorporated) 


Chicago, Hl. 


They 


Glance at 





Look for the Crimped-Center— 
an exclusive feature on McCor- 
mick-Deering Disks. Over and 
above the toughening that is now 
given the disks by heat-treatment, 

the crimped center adds 
durability. It adds 50 to 100 per 
cent to the strength at the center, 
pene? ty me getitonlyon McCor- 
- Deering Harrows. 

* * 

You can take one of these new 
McCormick-Deering heat-treated 
disks and hurl it edgewise against 
a hard concrete floor without hurt- 
ing the edge. You can put it in a 
vise and springit out of shape with 
a ee oo will spring 
normal shape at once. 
The disk that stands such treat 
mentwill stand abuse in the field. 


McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools 








How Does 
Your Garden 
Grow? 


You can have plenty of fruits and 
— fresh, crisp and invit- 

ing — from your garden all the 

year around. 

May we show you how? 

Write for our free booklets. 

Cut out and mail us this advertise- 

ment with your address written in 

the margin. 3894 

Home Garden Department 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street New York, N. Y. 


PEACH =* TRE 
APPLE «:s $7.50 per 1 
fie abi ees 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 
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arrival. Money back 
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FREE TRIAL, 


A TRIAL COSTS YOU NOTHING. 
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Save a Fifth of Your Corn Crop 
Insurance at Only 4c an Acre 


a eg tg has taught you to expect a 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
loss of your corn due to root, stalk, and ear rots. How much is 
a fifth to a third of your corn crop worth to you? You can save it 
at the insignificant cost of only 4 cents an acre. Three ounces of 
Semesan will treat a whole bushel of corn, sufficient for planting eight 
acres. Semasan will give you the same yield with fewer planted acres 
—save land, save seed, save planting, cultivating and harvesting labor. 
And your corn will be finer quality. 


SEMESAN JR. 


For the Prevention and Cure of Field and Sweet Corn Diseases 


filled with earth that was well con- 
taminated with bacteria of all kinds. 
On some of our seed corn which, 
through accident, was permitted to 
mold and heat slightly in the sacks, 
the Semesan treatment proved de- 
cidedly effective. The untreated, 
damaged seed corn germinated 30% 
weak while the Samesan-treated 
germinated 66% strong. We are 
positive that Semesan will greatly 
increase the germination percent- 
age of corn.” 


Simple to apply in dust form. No 
bulky solutions to handle, No skill, 
no elaborate equipment. Harmless 
to seed germs, deadly to all fungus. 
Ask your county agent to tell you 
about the Government tests of 
Semesan treatments on corn and 
other crops. 

Prove it to your own satisfaction: 
Etokely Brothers and Company, of 
Newport, Tenn., did. ey wrote a 
while ago: “We tested twelve dif- 
ferent lots of seed corn, in boxes 


Send this coupon for booklet that tells how to make more money out 
corn. : 


OU POND 
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— Our New Grain Crop— 


SAGRAIN— 


SAGRAIN is Corn Insurance. Yields 1% to 2 
Times Greater than Corn Under Like Conditions 


ADAPTATION.—Thrives under same conditions as sorghum. Drouth resistant and 
adapted to different soil types of South. Needed on every farm. 

USES.—Ate and relished by horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, and the grain by 
poultry. Boon crop for dairymen. Heavy silage yield and necessary carbohydrate 
grain to balance dairy ration. te: r 











Address ...........+055 eteiniield lila euwhs ds ech tie Cin biked dnt 0 cBbdie phod spb Sess ees easeye 
Statement how sold ...............-.+ b suRaeRehecksheaSekghhessdewaekssbscdiheseccegeacnss 
7 pounds, postpaid, $1; 1 peck, postpaid, $1.50; 1 bushel, f.o.b. shipping 
point, $5. Write for quantity prices and literature. 


BELLMORBY CO., 


Rowed Peak Ark. 











Surplus Corn in North Alabama 


ARMERS in most counties of the 

northern third of Alabama report that 

they have more corn and hay than 
they need. The corn surplus is greater 
than the hay surplus. The surplus of 
both is due to fav- 
orable weather which 
brought bigger yields 
and a demand has 
arisen for a market 
for these products. 
The county agents 
and the county farm 
bureaus are getting 
busy on it. 

Up in Limestone 
County, Fred Stewart 
estimates that there is a surplus of 200 
carloads of corn, which means that Lime- 
stone County farmers have at least 160,000 
bushels of corn for sale, since a minimum 
car is 800 bushels. Birmingham consum- 
ers are ready to buy this corn if farm- 
ers will shell it and sack it so that they 
can use it. 

So far, Limestone farmers have been 
selling their corn in the ear and giving 
80 pounds to the bushel, for which most 
of them have received 50 cents. The gen- 
eral opinion is that a much better price 
will be received by shelling, grading, and 
sacking it and putting it on the market 
as the buyers want it. Mr. Stewart esti- 
mates that a farmer can make $4 to $5 a 
day shelling corn. 

Present indications are that a better 
market will soon be provided for this 
corn. 


Favor Semi-Monthly Forecasts 


DWARD A. O'Neal and Allen 
Northington of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation are opposed to the 
Jones Bill now in Congress because it 
would, if enacted into law, abolish semi- 
monthly cotton forecasts. They so ex- 
pressed themselves in a letter addressed 
to the Washington office of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, a copy of 
which was sent to each Alabama mem- 
ber of Congress. 
In their letter they pointed out that 
semi-monthly cotton reports help stabilize 
the market, which is in favor of the grow- 
ers, They say also that most of the oppo- 
sition to these reports has originated with 
the cotton exchanges. Since a _ stable 
market is better, farmers favor forecasts 
which help stabilize the market. On the 
other hand, speculators oppose it. 
That feature of the Jones Bill which 
provides for collecting information about 
grades of cotton on hand at different 
times is not opposed by Mr. O'Neal and 
Mr. Northington. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


New Marketing Specialist 


. D. Moore, county agent at Winches- 
ter, Tenn., is the new marketing 
specialist of the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice. His appointment is announced by 
Prof. L. N. Duncan, director, and he 
will begin work on or before January 15. 
Mr. Moore is better known among his 
friends as “J. D.” He was reared on a 
farm in Bullock County, Alabama, and 
graduated in agriculture at Auburn in the 
class of 1916. For a few months he 
taught agriculture in the Secondary Ag- 
ricultural School at Hamilton and from 
there he went with the Southern Rail- 
way in marketing work. His service with 
the railroad was interrupted by a period 
of service in the army during the war 
and after the war he again found agri- 
cultural work with the Southern Rail- 
way. He continued in this position until 
he became county agent at Winchester, 
where he has been very successful. He 
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Editor, Alabayia Extension Service 


has specialized in marketing of products 
similar to those he will assist Alabama 
farmers in selling. 


In announcing his appointment, Prof. 
Duncan said that it will be Mr. Moore’s 
duty to assist farmers in marketing such 
products as hay, wool, eggs, poultry, po- 
tatoes, truck crops, corn, and all other 
products which farmers need assistance 
in selling. He will make a specialty of 
those products which farmers produce 
in diversified farming. Perhaps he will 
tackle corn and hay at first because there 
is a surplus of these products in many 
counties, especially in North Alabama. 


Mr. Moore succeeds K. G. Baker who 
resigned, December 1, to move to Texas 
because of the illness of his son. 


Farmers Buy-Pyrotol 


UP TO January 1, L. C. LeBron re- 

ports that Alabama farmers had 
bought 176,450 pounds of pyrotol during 
the 1926-27 season which began in the 
early fall. In addition, Florida people 
bought through Auburn 16,000 pounds, 
making a total of 192,450. Mr. LeBron 
estimates that the actual saving made by 
farmers who bought this pyrotol was 
$19,245. 

They are using pyrotol for stumping 
land, ditching, blasting, and other ex- 
plosive purposes. They are getting it at 
cost. The government had a lot of this 
explosive on hand at the end of the war 
and is distributing it to farmers through 
the county agents and agricultural col- 
leges. It is an explosive which farmers 
like. 


Dewberries in Cullman 


ARMERS in Cullman County, which 

is known as a fruit and trucking 
county in addition to general farming, 
are increasing their acreage in dewber- 
ries this year. J. B. Mitchell, county 
agent, estimates that the dewberry acre- 
age will be about doubled, although this 
will not be a big acreage increase since 
there are only about 15 acres of old 
dewberries in the county. Farmers are 
planting the Lucretia variety. 


Pecans Need Better Market 


LTHOUGH it is not generally 

known, pecan growers are now suf- 
fering the same as cotton growers, due 
to a big crop of nuts in 1926. Edward A. 
O’Neal, president, Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation, recently called attention to 
this and suggested orderly marketing by 
codperation as a remedy. He said that 
the Farm Bureau does not have a pecan 
marketing organization and recommends 
the National Pecan Growers’ Exchange, 
which has headquarters at Albany, Geor- 
gia. Clifton Kirkpatrick of Selma rep- 
resents the Exchange in Alabama. 


Information gathered by Mr. O’Neal 
shows that disorganized pecan growers 
have put the market in a chaotic condi- 
tion by selling individually at almost any 
price. This condition has kept many re- 
tail merchants from stocking up. They 
were afraid to buy, due to the fact that 
competitors might the next day buy at 
a considerably lower price. 


Concluding his statement Mr. O’Neal 
said :-— 

“In order that pecan growing may 
prove as successful as it should, and that 
millions of peeple who have never tasted 
pecans may have them as they are cer- 
tain to demand after becoming acquainted 
with them, I hope that all pecan growers 
will work together and establish a mar- 
keting system for marketing pecans so 
that producers and consumers will all be 
served. This will make the pecan a great 
cash crop in the South.” 
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Florida Farmers, Plan Ahead! 


A 1927 Work Program From District Agent Smith 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor + lorida Extension Division 


New Year’s resolutions along with a 

lot of work, for farmers of northern 
and western Florida. It is fitting at the 
beginning of the year that farmers should 
look back over the 
results of the past 
year, consider their 
mistakes and suc- 
cesses, and try to 
avoid the former 
and have more of 
the latter in future 
years, particularly in 
1927. The beginning 
of the new year is a 
good time to make 
plans and consider policies for the whole 
year. Someone has well said that “farm- 
ers who plan ahead are the ones who 
get ahead.” 


The following program of work sug- 
gested by J. Lee Smith, district agent 
for northern and western Florida, con- 
tains such valuable suggestions for farm- 
ers of this section, that this page is 
given over to it. 


Fertilizers. — Attend fertilizer meet- 
ings and learn about the best uses of 
fertilizers. There is need for more 
knowledge concerning fertilizers and 
their proper uses than regarding almost 
any other subject connected with Florida 
farms. Farmers need to learn more about 
humus and its relation to fertilizer; fer- 
tilizer elements, where derived, and 
chief functions of each element; apply- 
ing fertilizers to suit the crops grown; 
cover crops and why used; value of using 
high-grade fertilizers; etc. These sub- 
jects will be discussed in a number of 
fertilizer schools to be conducted by 
county agents in the counties of north- 
ern and western Florida during the early 
spring of 1927. Farmers in these coun- 
ties should see their agents, find out 
when the meetings will be held, and at- 
tend one. 


Soil Building—The supply of soil 
moisture is one of the determining fac- 


J sew Yea brings the New Year and 





J. F. COOPER 


,tors in the success or failure of our 


crops. Nothing will determine the ca- 
pacity of the soil for holding moisture 
more than vegetable matter. The warm 
winters and the abundance of rains at 
certain seasons result in a rapid deple- 
tion of humus and vegetable matter in 
the soil. We need to keep growing leg- 
ume crops on our lands to supply new 
vegetable matter and to gather nitrogen 
from the air. Our crop rotation plan 
should include all the legume crops 
possible. 


Field Crops.—In Florida, 54 per 
cent of the cultivated land is grown to 
corn. Allowing the farmer 15 cents per 
hour for his work, it costs him $1.23 a 
bushel to raise this corn. By more in- 
telligent fertilizing and the use of better 
seed and cultural practices, the yield can 
be considerably increased and the cost 
reduced. Certainly the income from this 
54 per cent of our farm land devoted to 
crops should be increased, and getting 
better yields of c at lower cost, by 
using more and er fertilizers, better 
seed, and better cultural practices, will 
mean a considerable increase. 


2. Cotton is the leading cash crop of 
northern and western Florida — 110,000 
acres were grown to it in 1926. This 
crop takes a large part of the farmer’s 
time, and returps only about 20 cents per 
hour or less for the labor expended on 


_ it. It has been demonstrated a number 


of times that by a more intelligent use 
of fertilizers and planting better seed, 
this income can be increased. I believe 
that in 1927 the farmers who make 
money off cotton will be those who get 
good yields. 


3. The Experiment Station has found 
that land plaster, applied at blooming 
time, has materially increased the yield 
of peanuts, except Spanish. It gives 
only a slight increase in the yield of 
Snanish peanuts. For other types. apply 





200 pounds of land plaster per acre when 
the peanuts are in bloom. 


4. More soybeans for hay making 
should be the goal of every farmer of 
northern and western Florida in 1927. 
Soybeans build up the soil while return- 
ing a valuable and much needed hay 
crop. 

5. A few sweet potato curing houses 
have been built by farmers on their own 
places. These have been a good invest- 
ment, and more of them are needed. A 
large perceritage of the potatoes are rot- 
ting in the banks, and what do not rot go 
to market in a much poorer condition 
than if they were cured. 


6. The early summer market for 
sweet potatoes is usually good. Potatoes 
set in the field by April 10, fertilized 
with around 1,500 pounds of something 
like an 8-3-5 fertilizer, will usually pro- 
duce a yield which will justify digging 
in July in time to get on this early 
market. 

Fruits—There is great need of an 
organization to help standardize the pack 
and grades of satsumas, blueberries, and 
grapes, and to help market these fruits. 
Such organization will be attempted dur- 
ing the year, and growers should give it 
their support. 

2. While a part of northern and west- 
ern Florida is primarily adapted to gréw- 
ing satsumas, grapes, sand pears, and 
blueberries, some of our farms have no 
fruits growing on them. This year nur- 
sery stock will be cheaper than it has 
been for several years, offering a splen- 
did opportunity to put in some of these 
fruits. 

Livestock.—Prices for hogs are usu- 
ally high in August and September each 
year. Hog raisers of Florida grow and 
feed hogs and then market them in com- 
petition with the corn-growing farmers 
of the North. To get the best prices 
and most returns from our hogs, there- 
fore, we should plan to market the spring 
pigs in August and September. It is 
possible that the price of hogs will drop 
off next winter, and if such is the case, 
early marketing will be doubly wise. 
Farmers should plan to have summer 
feed crops for their hogs to run on, push 
them along, and market them when the 
price is high. Codperate with your neigh- 
bors and market in carload lots. See 
the county agent. 

2. Permanent pastures are necessary 
in any well arranged system of livestock 
farming where it is desired to produce 
feed as cheaply as possible. For north- 
ern and western Florida, the Experiment 
Station recommends a mixture of about 
10 pounds of carpet grass seed, 8 pounds 
of Dallis grass seed, and 6 pounds of 
lespedeza seed. The carpet and Dallis 
grass may be sowed almost any month 
in the year when there is sufficient mois- 
ture available. The lespedeza should be 
sowed preferably in February or March. 
It may be sowed as late as June and will 
make seed and reseed itself for the fol- 
lowing year. The land should be free 
of underbrush and wire grass, and should 
be plowed or disked before the pasture 
mixture is sowed. 

3. Where the tick has been cleaned up 
in the state, better sires are needed with 
the range cattle in many places. Also 
where the tick has been eradicated, there 
is an opportunity to keep more good 
dairy cows. 

Poultry.—Chickens and poultry prod- 
ucts offer farmers a chance to make a 
little money now and possibly for some 
time to come. There is a large part of 
northern Florida that I believe could do 
nothing better than to develop into a 
real poultry section. More paying flocks 
of purebred chickens are needed on the 
farm. Farmers should get their county 
arid home demonstration agents to help 
them learn how to cull their flocks and 
market their poultry products to best 
advantage. 

Farm Machinery.—Farm labor is 
not to be hired at will, and when avail- 
able comes at a high price. The low 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Mix 1 pound of cottonseed meal with 4 pounds of 
corn and you have the equivalent of 7 pounds of oats. 





Substitute 1 pound of cottonseed meal for 2 
pounds of bran in your dairy ration and you increase 
the butterfat production. 


“If you are already feeding your horse stover and 
10 pounds of corn, I would rather have 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal than 4 pounds of oats.” (Dr. Tait 
Butler.) : 


Leading veterinarians and Experiment Stations 
make the above suggestions for cutting feeding costs. 
They strongly urge farmers to feed this concentrated 
protein to dairy and beef cattle, horses and mules. 


Add cottonseed meal to the daily grain ration and 
make feed go almost twice as far. It contains more 
than twice as much protein as bran, oats and mid- 
dlings. In practical feeding, one bag is worth two 
of the grain concentrates. 


Cottonseed meal whets the animals’ appetites— 
causes them to consume more feed—gain weight 
faster. It supplies the phosphorus that farm animals 
must have. It returns in the value of its manure 85 
per cent of its cost. 


Tested Home-Mixed Rations 


Experts on feeding stock and Experiment Stations 
have worked out tested formulas for feeding cotton- 
seed meal mixed with various grains, grass and hays. 
These give you balanced rations for livestock that 
you can mix at a big saving, and help your stock 
pe Write us today for TESTED FEED FOR- 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
910 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, January 17.—“Wouldst 

thou enjoy a long life, a healthy 

body, and a vigorous mind, and be 
acquainted also with the wonderful works 
of God, labor in the first place to bring 
thy appetite to rea- 
son.”—Benj. Frank- 
lin, Born Jan. 17, 
1706. 

Tuesday, January 
18.—Charity should 
begin at home but it 
should not stay there. 
Life is service. Ser- 
vice is a part of life. 
—Peace Conference, 
1919. 


Wednesday, January 19—R. E. Lee’s 
Birthday.—Rear your babies on milk, the 
food that was designed by nature and no 
other, that their days may be long upon 
the land. 


“Thursday, January 20.—Keep the child 
with a cold home from school for his 
sake and the sake of the other children. 


Friday, January 21—When bathing 
baby, try placing the child on a table or 
stand instead of holding on the lap. A 
child feels the unsteadiness of a lap and 
unconsciously tries to protect itself from 
falling by wriggling about. On the steady 
table it will relax and be much easier to 
handle. 

Saturday, January 22.—Steel wool 
makes the cleaning of aluminum cooking 
vessels easy. Hanging the steel wool up 
by a snap clothes pin makes it last twice 
as long. 

Sunday, January 23—Your reputation 
is made by the people who talk about 
you. Your character you make yourself. 
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tender doughnuts, freshly made, are use- 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLK 


ful for innumerable occasions where sim- 
ple refreshments are called for, Mrs. 








Wiggins has found. At church sociables 





Hot Doughnuts for Cold Days 


M& Wiggins is a good cook but the 
dainty she makes best of all is 
doughnuts. Always when there was a 
church fair or community picnic every- 
one said, “Lets ask Mrs. Wiggins to 
make some of her delicious doughnuts.” 


One day Mrs. Wiggins decided to make 
some money with her talent for dough- 
nuts. She went to her local drug- 
gist and asked him whether he would 
care to sell some of them with his hot 
drinks. He agreed to do so and soon 
Mrs. Wiggins found it necessary to bake 
them every day in order to keep him 
supplied. 


“Since I must bake so often I might 
as well have a few private customers as 
well,” observed Mrs. Wiggins. So she 
advertised in her county paper that she 
would deliver them fresh to the con- 
sumer on Wednesdays and Fridays. The 
orders came in, first a few and then more 
and more as people tasted her wares and 
found them uniformly excellent. 


Mrs. Wiggins wraps each dozen dough- 
nuts in waxed paper and then slips them 
into a folding cardboard box such as is 
used for cakes in bakeries. This not only 
keeps the doughnuts from getting mashed 
but gives them a decidedly tempting ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Wiggins’ young son de- 
livers them and he is careful to be prompt 
and courteous. It is never too much 
trouble to go back for more or to re- 
member a special order. 


When to Serve Doughnuts.—Good, 


and other community gatherings some- 
thing inexpensive but popular is usually 
served, and doughnuts, with a beverage 
of some sort, answer this need admirably. 
When a chance caller comes during the 
late afternoon, doughnuts with coffee are 
much appreciated. All the doughnuts per- 
mitted at lunch or supper time will of 
course be eaten by the family, and this 
form of sweet seems especially to meet 
the fuel needs of big hungry boys who 
are growing fast and using their muscles 
a great deal for athletics or heavy out- 
of-doors work. 


Mrs. Wiggins’ Recipe-—One cup milk, 4% 
cups sifted soft-wheat flour, 2 teaspoons fat, 
2 eggs, 5 teaspoons baking powder, 1 cup 
sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, % teaspoon cinna- 
mon, % teaspoon nutmeg. 


Place tbe fat in a warm place until it 
becomes soft, though not melted, so that it 
may be combined easily with the sugar. 
Stir in the beaten egg yolks, and add alter- 
nately the dry ingredients, which have been 
mixed and sifted together, and the milk. 
Add only a small quantity of liquid at the 
start. Add the flavoring and fold in the 
well-beaten egg whites last. Roll out the 
dough about % inch thick without handling 
it any more than necessary. Cut out the 
doughnuts and fry in deep fat, hot enough 
(375 degrees F.) to make a doughnut rise 
to the surface quickly and to brown each 
side in about one minute. Drain on brown 
paper. When dry they may be rolled in pul- 
verized sugar. 


One of the secrets of success in making 
doughnuts is the use of a plain mixture such 
as the above. A rich dough tends to absorb 
too much fat in frying. The dough should 
be rolled smooth and not too thick, for a 
rough surface absorbs more fat, and a thick 
doughnut does not cook entirely through in 
the short frying period. If the fat is not 
hot enough the doughnuts will be greasy. 
Doughnuts can be forced under the fat to 








Fireplace Accessories 
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HIS group of fireplace acces- 
sories can easily be made at 
home. The fire screen in the 
center is made on a heavy asbestos 
foundation to which burlap is glued. 
The ship, cut from oilcloth is ap- 
pliqued with glue. The feet are in- 
expensive tin book ends glued to the 
back and held firm with small rolls 











of tar tape. The oval fire screen at 
the left is also asbestos covered 
with burlap and appliqued motifs. 
Before gluing the burlap to the 
foundation, however, wire two can- 
dle clips to the back. These are used 
to attach the screen to the repainted . 
staff of an old hat rack and adjust 
it. at any height. The fire rack at 


the right is of beaver board or wood 
with burlap glued over it and a cross- 
piece glued to.the back to hold the 
three hooks. The wastebasket and 
newspaper basket above are wood or 
tin foundations to which burlap is 
lepaged and decorated with applique 
motifs of oilcloth. Any of these are 
easily made and yet very attractive. 
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make them brown evenly and quickly by 
pushing a wire frying basket down on them. 


Our New Book of Spring Fashions 
Is Out 


TYLE is not a matter of money. The 
woman who spends the most money 
on dress is not necessarily the best dress- 
ed. Very often her neighbor, with much 
less money to spend, will be more smart- 


SPRING 


TASHIONS 














ly clothed. It’s largely a matter of 
taste. 

In our Spring Fashion Magazine, we 
present a wide range of styles that are 
new, smart, and in good taste. For each 
one, a pattern is offered and the design- 
ing is so clever that the styles are easily 
made. 

In addition to afternoon and evening 
frocks, there are styles for wear around 
the house, also lingerie, children’s clothes, 
embroidery, and some picture dressmak- 
ing lessons that are of interest to anyone 
who sews and of real help to the begin- 
ner. 

Send 15 cents today for your copy of 
this book. Its style value is much greater 
than the price and the cost will be saved 
many times over on patterns. Address 
Fashion Dept., The Progressive Farmer. 


DAD IN THE KITCHEN 


Tools That Make for Accuracy 


O OBTAIN the best results, when 

cooking, the careful housewife will 
try to have on hand the following uten- 
sils: oven and candy thermometer, meas- 
uring cups of various sizes, spoons, a 
spatula, a ruler, and last but not least, 
scales. 

The dry ingredients in any recipe, 
which include baking power, salt, spices, 
and flour, should be measured accurately 
and sifted together two or three times. 
Such ingredients as spices and baking 
powder do not require sifting before 
measuring, but from standing in the 
boxes or cans they settle. Therefore they 
should be stirred to lighten. All meas- 
urements should be level. » 

To measure a teaspoon or tablespoon- 
ful, dip spoon in the ingredient, fill, and 
level with a knife using the edge to rub 
off the surplus, not the side to pack it 
down. The same is true when measuring 
a cupful. If flour or sugar, fill lightly 














with a spoon, and then level with a knife. 
If liquid, measure the required amount 
in a measuring cup. 

If measuring solid fats, pack down 


tight into a cup until it reaches the mark 
If all 


indicating the required amount. 
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of these points are observed in baking, 
the greatest of success will be the result. 
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Breaking the Ice 


OMETIMES at large community par- 

ties, it is hard to break the ice and 
get the fun started. Here are two games 
that will help everybody to get acquaint- 
ed early in the evening. 


The first is called Similar Eyes. A 
paper or card is given to each guest. The 
card is always better if available because 
then players do not need to hunt for a 
book or chair on which to write. Pen- 
cils are distributed. Each one is to write 
on his card the names of all those in the 
room who have the same color of eyes as 
he has. 

The second game is known as Double 
Ring. Send all the boys to one side of 
the room and all the girls to the other. 
Ask the girls to form a circle and after- 
ward it will be easy to get the boys to 
form a circle outside of theirs. The girls’ 
and boys’ circles face in opposite direc- 
tions, and march with music. When the 
music stops they are to face their part- 
ner and find out who he is, where his 
home is, and what h‘s favorite breakfast 
food is. When the music begins they 
continue to march and to have the same 
discussion with their new partner when 
the music stops again. Let them keep 
their last partfiers for the next game 
you have planned for the program. 


THE VANITY BOX 














Things We Should Know About 
Our Feet 


NLESS you are more fortunate than 
most women, you won't enjoy real 
comfort until you have learned to care 
for your feet. Aching backs and fraz- 


‘with your finger nails. 
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zled nerves are often due to minor foot 
troubles. / 

Whether you have corns or not, give 
your feet a thorough pedicure once a 
week, The best time is just after a bath 
when the feet have been soaking in hot 
water for some minutes. If there are 
bad corns soak the feet for another 10 
minutes or more in a basin of hot water 
with a little soda in it. Then put bits of 
wet cotton over the corns while you dry 
and treat the rest of the foot. 

Cut the nails straight across. This pre- 
vents ingrowing toe-nails, or, if they have 
already started, will prevent them from 
growing worse. Scrape off as much 
dead cuticle growing down on the nails 
as you can and clean under them just as 
Then take off 
the wet bits of cotton and file the corns 
with a corn file or shave off the tops 
with a corn knife. Then paint them with 
collodion to take out the soreness and at 
night rub them with oil or cold cream to 
keep the flesh soft. 


If the corns have been bad, cut a horse- 
shoe shaped piece of felt and bind this 
over them and wear it for a day or so to 
keep the shoes from pressing against the 
sore spot. Corn plasters can be bought 
in three thicknesses at drugstores for 
about 15 cents a dozen. 


5 


pound of homemade baking powder is 

readily made with one-fourth pound 
of baking soda, one-half pound of cream 
of tartar, and one-fourth pound of corn- 
starch. The ingredients are sifted to- 
gether at least four times and placed in 
an air-tight jar. 


Teach the children to 
beware of jealousy; it 
curdles the milk of hu- 
man kindness. 
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If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach, 
And if you are sure to geta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 
have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA~Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 
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23271—Straightline Styling.— The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch material. 

2932—Youthful Apron Design.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 35% yards of 40-inch 
material with 7 yards of binding. 

2861—Practical Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 


2859—Typically Parisian.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 54-inch contrasting 
and 2% yards of ribbon. 


and 44 inches bust measure. 


2901—Novel Waistline.—The pattern cuts 
insizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting, 


263%—Cunning Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


Embroidery pattern 718 (blue and 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 


e Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 
Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. 


and picture dressmaking lessons. 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


It contains embroidery designs 


Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 

















30 Days Tria! 


Money Back 
It Not stied 


POWER MILKER 
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uncrated--no installation cost--no Sr 
elf-cleaner. 


























SAY “*“BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


[ DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 


Accept only “Bayer” package 
oo which contains proven directions. 
ry siny “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also ttles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirig is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 











ticacidest “ 
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Remedying Radio Squeals and Whistles 
You May be Able to Improve Your Set Without Heavy Expense 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


EVERAL of our readers have com- 
plained about the increasing trouble 
they are having with stations inter- 
fering with each other, producing those 
very annoying squeals and whistles, and 
asking what they can do to overcome it. 
Even under present conditions, radio re- 
ception with the present equipment can 
in many Cases be greatly improved with- 


out very great expense. 


Put Set in Good Condition.—First, 
put the set in first-class condition. The 
aerial should be tightened up and, if 
necessary, raised to get it above trees 
and houses, especially metal roofs and 
lightning rods. Two insulators in series 
at each end of the aerial are better than 
single ones. 

Next, see that the lead-in does not 
come nearer than four feet to a metal 
roof, down spout, lightning rod cable, 
or other metal part of the house. It 
should be kept away from chimneys and 
other parts of the house. The proper 
arrangement is to bring it direct from 
the aerial to the lightning arrester con- 
nection without touching the house at 
all, as the high frequency radio im- 
pulses. cannot be held by ordinary insu- 
lation and tend to leak off at every op- 
portunity, and every bit of leakage has 
a tendency to broaden the tuning and 
make the station interference greater. 
The radio set should be located close to 
the outside wall of the house and the 
lead-in shculd come in through a good 
glass or porcelain insulator direct to 


the set. The plan often used of having 
the set at the far side of the room and 
bringing the lead-in through the base- 
ment is decidedly wrong and will work 
against strong signals and sharp tuning. 

Often the lightning arrester and ground 
cause weak signals and broad tuning. 
The lightning arrester should either be 
of the moisture-proof type or should be 
protected from ice or water covering 
outer surface, which is bound to carry 
a good part of the signal “Strength on 
down to the ground instead of through 
the set.. A cone around the lead-in and 
taped to prevent water from getting 
down the wire will help to keep the 
lightning arrester dry. Wiping the light- 
ning arrester and lead-in insulator occa- 
sionally with a greasy rag will help also 
to prevent water films from bridging 
across. An extra heavy spark across 
the arrester gap may cause the points to 
touch or a bit of dust may lodge between 
them. This will cause broad tuning or 
even let all the signals go on down to 
the ground. The ground should be 
short and secure. An iron pipe driven 
down 10 or 12 feet with the ground 
wire soldered to it makes a good ground ; 
or a ground clamp on a water pipe is 
good if the pipe is first scraped bright 
and the set screw turned hard against 
the metal. 

The set itself should not be over- 


looked, contacts where possible should be 
soldered, and such others as the tube 
prongs and socket springs should be kept 
bright and clean. Low loss coils and 
condensers also make signals clearer and 
tuning sharper. In general, anything 
which cuts down the resistance of the 
antenna and set to the incoming signals 
will make for louder signals and sharper 
tuning. 

Additions to the Set.—One simple 
addition to the set which sometimes helps 
wonderfully for sharper tuning is to 
place fixed condensers of from 0.5 to 2 
mfd capacity across the A and B bat- 
tery leads, where these are over a foot 
in length. These wires sometimes act as 
short aerials to pick up signals from 
strong nearby stations, and these con- 
densers help to keep such from going 
into the set. 

Often shortening the aerial to a total 
length of 60 to 75 feet, including lead-in 
and ground wires, instead of the 125 to 150 
feet usually used, will give much greater 
selectivity, though it will cut down the 
signal strength somewhat. Also have a 
short indoor aerial put around the ceiling 
of the room, as this will often make the 
tuning sharp enough to cut out interfer- 
ence between stations and still give suffi- 
cient signal strength. 

Wave Traps.—A simple wave trap 
or filter is one of the very best methods 


of separating conflicting stations, costs 
but very little, and requires no additional 
battery output. These can be bought or 
can be made easily by the owner. 

Another excellent device is a stage of 
tuned radio frequency amplification put 
between the aerial and the set proper. 
This allows the use of a shorter aerial 
and still have good signal strength and 
also does away with any serious blooping 
or regeneration from annoying your 
neighbors. This uses a vacuum tube and 
hence requires additional A and B bat- 
tery output. These are best purchased, 
either complete or in kit form. 

Perhaps of as much importance as 
anything in eliminating station interfer- 
ence is the care which the operator uses 
in operating and tuning his set. This is 
especially important where three controls 
are used, as often a_ hair-breadth’s 
shifting of one or all of the dials will 
be all that is required to tune out in 
very good shape another station which 
interferes badly with less care; but even 
with one or two dials it is important to 
learn how to get the very fine turns on 
the dials. A vernier adjustment helps, 
but with care, it is possible to get it with 
the plain condenser. 


Rae 


ig THE trouble is diagnosed as cholera 

have the hogs vaccinated at once. This 
can be done by a licensed veterinarian. 
Anti-hog cholera serum and virus are 
specific for this disease. 








John Deere Spreader 


Now you can get a tight-bottom New John Deere Spreader 
with the same distinctive features that have made the John Deere 
the leading endless-apron spreader. 

This new spreader with the beater on the axle and the box 
roll turn gives you the four essentials in a spreader that are 


really important: 


It saves work in loading; it is easier pull- 


ing; it does better work; it lasts longer. 


Its lower box saves from 15 to 25 
per cent of the labor in loading. The 
energy required to load 100 loads of 
manure into the ordi spreader 
will load from 115 to 125 loads onto 
the New John Deere. 


Its higher drive wheels and few- 
er moving parts, combined with draft- 
reducing roller bearings, save your 
horses. Many farmers who always 
have used three and four horses on 
ordinary spreaders, use only two on 
the New John Deere. 


Better work follows the low- 
down beaters. Manure is not thrown 
high in the air. A wide, even blanket 
of manure is spread beyond the drive 
wheels before winds can cause drift- 
ing and unsatisfactory spreading. 

For years to come the New John 
Deere will give you profit-making, 
labor-saving service, It is built to 
the John Deere high standard of 
quality. 

See it at your John Deere dealer’s 
—compare it with others. You are 
sure to want its exclusive advantages, 
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combined 
skill, 
farmers and the investigations of 
State Agricultural authorities. 


The result is a product carrying 
twice as much plant food as an 
ordinary grade of fertilizers. You 
need use only half as much. 


ious to supply you. 
duce him if you don’t know him. 


For more facts about V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizers and the ex- 
perience of other users, write 


¥ Save You Money. 


Every bag of V-C Super 
Analysis Fertilizer you ap- 
ply will save you money. 


You get more pounds of 
plant food per ton at a lower 
cost per pound. 


You save half of your 
freight bill. Your cost and 
labor of hauling is cut in 
half, and you save nearly 
half of the labor in applying. 


In V-C Super Analysis 
Fertilizers for cotton, corn, 
tobacco and other crops are 
our manufacturing 
the experience of practical 


V-C dealer is near you anx- 
Let us intro- 















Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 


Home Office 
‘Ri I i, Vir e_¢ 
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Can You Fix It? 


Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do 
this new simple 


These RIVE Big Books are up to the minute on auto- 
mobile engineering subjects; chock full of little known 
facts about construction, operation row! repairs. Elec~ 
tric wiring treated in detail—illustrations and 
diagrams make everything clear and easily understood 
by anybody. The most interesting and most practical 
get of books ever written on modern automobile en- 
gineering. 
Whether you want to ft yourself for garage owner, re- 
pair expert or merely wish to know more about your car, 
you will realize the values of these wna bound 

Bdition with 70 new 


volumes. new 
up-to- date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY” OFFER 
An amazing new pian of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment to 
us. We don’t ask a penny of you, but ship the books to 
you FREE. them over—read them as much as you 
want to; note the splendid aphs and drawings 
and then if you decide you want them, send us $2.00, 
and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 is paid. 
That is all; nothing more to pay us. If you send NOW 
we will include 


Consulting Membership—FREE 

Yes, we actually give you ® certificate of membership 
in the AMERICAN TECHNICAL METY which en- 

aus you to free caagainaiion on any subject related to 
ye engineering. Eighteen specialized experts 

your disposal—ready at any time to help you. 
with ‘thls “ifbrary and this membership you ought to 2 be 
able soon to know CaS oe ees ee oe, 
Note:—In addition to all this, those w ow will 
be entitled O° services of our EMPLOYMENT DE- 
PA TMENT. without charge. We are in daily contact 
oy firms all over the country who need good men and 
are willing to pay This you nothing. 
Don’t miss this special offer. Send now. 





American Technical Society, 

Automobile Division A-1207, Chicago, Iilinols 

You may send me your new complete Automobile =e 
neering library (1926 edition) 5 big volumes bound 

flexo covers for ten days Free Examination. * 4 satisfied 
I will send you 00 .00 per 

the special low price of only $24.80 is paid. otherwise 
I will return and owe you nothing. 
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Some Cotton-Fertilizer Inquiries 
READER in East Alabama writes 
as follows: “I have read with in- 

terest your recent article in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer on the need for lower- 
ing the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton, and 
wish to ask some 
questions in regard 
to the fertilization 
of cotton on thin, 
gray sandy land with 

a red clay subsoil. 

Would you turn your 

land, or just lay off 

the rows and list? 

In fertilizing heavi- 

ly, do you list on all the fertilizer, or do 

you put some in with a distributor just 
ahead of the planter? How do you ap- 
ply your nitrate of soda? If you side- 
dress, do you apply it broadcast, or up 
next to the row of cotton? I will appre- 
ciate it if you will tell me how I can 
make a bale per acre at as low a cost 
as possible. I have been making from 
one-half to three-fourths of a bale per 

acre, with all fertilizer applied with a 

distributor just ahead of the planter.” 


In preparing land quite similar to that 

in this reader’s locality, our practice here 
is usually to bed with a middle-burster 
in February or March, one trip to the 
row. In the water-furrow thus made, a 
few days before we are feady to plant, 
we distribute our mixture of nitrate of 
soda, acid phosphate, and kainit. This 
furrow by this time is pretty well filled 
in with soil, and is not deep. Formerly 
we threw in one furrow with a turn-plow, 
putting the fertilizer on this and then 
bedding out; but lately I have come to 
believe that this gets the fertilizer in too 
close contact with the seed, probably 
hindering germination. Especially do I 
think this likely since we have begun to 
use potash rather extensively, as it is a 
rather strong salt. 
Of recent years, my experience is lead- 
ing me strongly to a belief in the value 
of using part of the nitrate of soda as a 
side-dressing. For three years now I 
have so used it, and the results have been 
so uniformly good that I am committed 
to the practice, at least until I find some- 
thing better. Heavy April and May rains 
in the Central South and Southeast us- 
ually take away some of the early applied 
fertilizers; and then also, with ordinary 
applications, there seems to be a sort of 
let-up in the vigor of the cotton plants 
from the middle to the end of July, this 
being evidenced by the plants turning yel- 
low and throwing off a good many 
forms. Side-dressing with 100 to 200 
pounds of nitrate per acre about June 1 
to June 15 is the best remedy I have 
found for this trouble. Cotton so side- 
dressed usually retains a deep green 
until comparatively late in the sea- 
son, and a relatively large number of 
the forms are held and matured into bolls. 
As to averaging a bale of cotton per 
acre on a considerable acreage of aver- 
age thin hill land, this is a rather difficult 
thing to do. In fact I have never been 
able to average such a yield on several 
hundred acres over a period of years, 
though I came very close to it in 1926. 
However, I may add that I had a variety 
of cotton 1,100 pounds of which makes a 
500-pound bale, and making 1,100 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre is not nearly so 
difficult a feat as making 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds. On land such as this reader has 
I think 1,000 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre may be safely and profitably used, 
this to be made up of 400 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, 400 pounds acid phosphate, 
and 200 pounds kainit or its equivalent 
in some other form of potash goods. 
One-half of the nitrate I would use as a 
side-dressing, as above indicated.. With 
fairly favorable seasonal conditions, such 
fertilization should get close to a bale 
per acre. B. L. MOSS. 


So 
‘Pia ged materials are adapted to romp- 
ers, being easily washed and not re- 





B. L. MOSS 
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No. 4306 
Remington Butcher 
Knife 


ni 
(Clip Point—6 in. 
Blade) 


Blade made from spe- 
cial, high-grade cru- 
cible steel, beautiful- 
y finished, swaged, 
correctly shaped,and 
scientificallyground, 
uniformly hardened, 
and tempered. It is 
sharp, and has a 
strong, durable edge. 
Handle made in one 
piece from selected, 
highly-finisked wal- 
nut, mounted secure- 
ly to the tangs with 
three large brass riv- 
ets. Also furnished 
with 7 in. or 8in. 
blade. 













HERE’S WHAT 
yOU ASKED FOR, 
MR. FARMER 


Here are the butcher knives you have wanted. 
Since Remington put out a line of pocket knives 
that meet the exacting needs of farmers and stock- 
men, there has been an insistent demand for butcher 
knives of the same fine, Remington quality. 


The blades in Remington Butcher, Sticking, and Skinning 
Knives are made from special high-grade crucible steel, de- 
veloped by Remington metallurgists to stand up under the 
hard use such knives get. Each blade is carefully tested, 
beautifully finished, swaged, correctly shaped, and scientif- 
ically tempered, hardened and ground. Each blade is sharp, 
and has a strong, durable edge. 

The handles are made in one piece from selected, highly- 
finished walnut, mx ly to the tangs with three 
large brass rivets. 

The cold weather is here. Killing time is at hand. Get these 
Remington Knivesand know the satisfaction of having the 
best knives ever designed for butchering, sticking, and skin- 
ning. They are made in all the popular sizes and in vari- 
ous patterns. 

See them at your dealer’s in the display stand with the 
Remington red ball. 





Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


© 1927 R. a. CO. 





Rifles 


Ammunition 








Shotguns 
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When Mr. Romine bets Mr. Strader 
on potatoes they both win! 


ERE’S the story of a wager on potato fertilization 
Mr..J. E. Romine, County Agent, made with Mr. 
J. Wilbur Strader, of Randolph County, W. Va. 

Mr. Romine said that Sulphate of Ammonia and 
potash used in addition to acid phosphate would in- 
crease the yield of potatoes: Mr. Strader couldn’t 
agree. So Mr. Romine offered to buy the extra fertil- 
izer necessary if Mr. Strader would use it—and give 
him half the increased yield. 

Accepted, of course—and here’s what happened: 

Four acres-of Mr. Strader’s potato field got 200 lbs. 
of Sulphate of Ammonia, 200 lbs. of potash and 400 
Ibs. of acid phosphate. A check plot got only acid 
phosphate. The Sulphate of Ammonia and potash 
cost Mr. Romine $43 but— 

When harvest came the plot that received Sulphate 
of Ammonia and potash yielded 70 bushels per acre 
more than the plot that got only acid phosphate—an 
increase of 280 bushels from 4 acres, all for $43. 

A nice profit on $43 for Mr. Romine—and 140 
bushels added yield for Mr. Strader. Bath men claim 
they won—and didn’t they? 


You can, too. Just mail the coupon. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


‘THe Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Georgia New York, N. Y. Medina, Ohio 
Montgomery, Ala. Berkeley, Cal. 


E-3-27 
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The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 


| Se  EENOMNGNE DURA c 5 cabin cd'Ghs cht cdbks Sibu 69s cXeectebbbersccccetstcetectetececs | 
: P (Write name of crops on line above) 
| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 
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peanuts... 
less 
cotton 


Peanuts are both a food and 
eed—a cash crop that can be 
planted on part of the acre- 
age usually given over to 
cotton. Picked at little cost 
with a Benthall Picker. 


If you will write the Benthall 
Machine Company at Suffolk, 
Va., they will send you copy 
of “How Sam Johnson Grows 
Peanuts.” 


And this tomato of delicious 
flavor, is free from acid and is 
nearly all meat, having few 
and practically no core. 
Fruit averages 1 to 14% lbs. 


You will In Wood’s Famous 
FE Rel die ather tase 


varieties in Wood’s Better Book of 
Seeds. They will help you to real 

your gardening ambitions. J 
Catalog i 

helptal as the secede are 

good. May we send you 
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A “SUCCESS TALK” FROM DR. ALDERMAN 


Learn to Coéperate With Other Folks and When You Start a Thing, 
See It Through 
O THE Boys on Southern Farms :— 
It doesn’t matter to me whether you are to be farmers or just plain 


ordinary men, working at any task, you need first to know how to codp- 
if you start anything, see it through. 


erate with other folks. Secondly, 


~ 


I sometimes think that the most useful exercise of the human spirit is to do 
something which ought to be done which one doesn’t particularly care to do. 
Unhappily, I am not a farmer, but I think courage and persistency and codp- 


erative ability are among the finest qualities of success in this life. 


I assume, 


of course, character and a certain amount of brains. 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN. 


Editor’s Note.—One of the most distinguished educators the South has produced 


and possibly the most gifted orator in America today is Dr. 


dwin A. Alderman, for- 


merly president of the University of North Carolina and of Tulane University, and for 
22 years now president of Thomas Jefferson’s noble institution, the University of Vir- 


ginia. 


Next week’s Success Talk will be by Sir Horace Plunkett. 








Next Week | 


ry, Brother Scouts:— 
If we are ever to get the good 
news of Lone Scouting to every 


farm boy in the South, it’s up to those 
of us who are already scouts to take it 


to them. And _ that 
doesn’t mean just a 
dozen or a_ hundred 


live boosters in our 
Progressive Farmer Tribe; it 
means every member doing 
his dead level best. We have 
something over 2,200 mem- 
bers in our tribe—and there 
are hundreds of thousands of 
Southern .farm boys. What 
can we do? Well, here are 
some of the ways you can 
boost :— 

1. After you’ve told all your 
schoolmates, tell your teacher 
about scout work. Your teacher’s interest 
and help will be worth a lot. 

2. Interest your parents. 

3. Tell the boys whom you know in neigh- 
boring communities about scouting and its 
great big, wholesome program. | 
4. Correspond with brother scouts. You 
don’t know how swapping ideas keeps up in- 
terest until you’ve tried it, 

5. Write or tell the editor of your county 
paper about Lone Scouting. And that’s what 
we want to emphasize here. If you can fur- 
nish him some really live scout news and 
articles, I believe he will be glad to give 
you a few inches to as much as a column 
every week. Don’t try to get a lot of hot 
air into the paper; there’s too much real news 
and other good material—and the editor does- 
n’t appreciate hot air anyway. How many 
scouts will write or see the editor of their 
county paper before February 1? 

Yours for a successful year in 1927, 

ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 

P. S.—“Next week our young people’s 
page,” says Uncle P. F., “is for every- 
body.” 


Enroll Your Tribe, Then Boost! ! ! 


HE wide-awake, hustling Eagle Tribe 

of Carlisle, Ark., is challenging every 
other Progressive Farmer tribe to a 
boosting contest, the contest to begin 
January 15 and to continue for four 
months, ending May 15. Moody Wallis, 
Council 9 scribe, offers a silver loving 
cup to the winning tribe. Other prizes 
are to be announced, one of which will 
be given by the Eagle Tribe itself. Win- 
ners will be selected on the following 
basis :— 


Points 
1. For each degree passed ..... sesdsesuese 25 
2. For each merit badge passed .......... 8 
3. For each new member secured ........ 8 
4. For each 25 contributing points won.... 3 
5. For each new tribe organized .......... 23 
6. For special tribe work in your own com- 


munity, to be reported in full at end 
of contest, a maximum of 
. For each 100 per cent attendance at tribe 


eee eeeeeeee 


_™ 


8 For holding every regularly scheduled 
meeting during the time of the contest 40 


To enroll your tribe, have the chief 
or scribe send to The Progressive Farm- 
er Tribe, Tribe Contest Department, a 
complete list of tribe members together 
with their standing in degree work. 
Watch for further announcements. 


December Booster Roll 
HEE are the scouts who helped us 

boost our tribe membership and 
the LSA in December. Is your name 
going to be on the January Roll? Eugene 
Robbins has just won the Booster title. 


Eugene Robbins, Carlisle, Ark., 3; Floyd 
Briggs, Southmont, N. C., 1; John A. Black, 
Raeford, N. C., 1; Thomas Robinson, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 5; Theodore Garrison, 
Arkansas, 1; E. Lowell Miller, Melbourne, 
Arkansas, 1; Bill Satterfield, Rockmart, 
Ga., 1; James McKenzie, Germanton, N. C., 1; 
Dudley J. Kell, West Union, S. C., 1; Lylton 
E. Maxwell, Pink Hill, N. C., 1; Glen T. Hick- 
man, Hudson, N. C., 7; Jack Copeland, Jr., 
Fremont, N. C., 1; Bilbo McCrobbey, Bogue 
Chitto, Miss., 1; Austin Parker, Pachuta, 
Miss., 1; Bertie E. Weaver, Piney Creek, 
B.C = 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


7 UR tribe would like to get into that 

O tribe efficiency contest you were speak- 
ing of the other Sunday.’ — Carlton 

White, LS4, Tribe Chief, Sterretts, Ala. 

“P. S. The ‘Breezy Scout’ is fine.”” The 
Flying Eagles used their tribe dues to buy 
an old lady a basket of fruit and other stuff 
for Christmas. That’s the true scout spirit. 

“Dear Uncle P. F.: I have done just as you 
said and have five of the past that will take 
part in the good work. All that we need is 
a charter and a constitution. I think the 
tribe will work together on the things that 
are needed most. And I have been preaching 
to them about the rally that will be in town, 
your town, next year. So you can depend on 
a lively tribe in Dora, Ala.”—Clay Morgan. (3) 
Attaboy, Clay, and you can bet your life rally 
time is on its way again. 

“Dear Brother Scouts: Many of our old 
timers have sunk into oblivion, but I do 
not believe there is a single fellow that does 
not enjoy dreaming a bit over his past scout- 
ing life when reading articles by scouts. 
Thus it is with myself. I am an old timer, 
boys, having joined the LSA back on Janu- 
ary 9, 1916. I was until 1922 a contributor to 
Lone Scout, winning a set of medals con- 
sisting of a gold, bronze, and silver one. At 
one time I was known as the champion letter 
writer, but someone came along and copped 
the title by writing a longer one. Mv longest 
was a 44-pager, 12 by 14 inches typewritten, 
to the late “Edree” (Edwin Reed), of Strick- 
lan, Ga., a very famous and active scout. 
Since ceasing my active scout work I have 
traveled quite a bit meeting famous scouts 
throughout the South. J. Daniel Dunaway, 
Supreme Scout and council chief, is one of 
my closest friends. We have hiked and ram- 
bled the woods many a time together.”— 
Lovie Newton, Westville, Fla. (5) 














“Dear Uncle P. F.: I enjoyed my Christmas 


and I hope you did. You know I had a tribe 
named Silver Fox tribe at Thunderbolt last 
summer and we quit because some of the 
members could not come. They had to work. 
We have started meetings again now.”— 
~ has hol yi 
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January 15, 1927 . 
Why Not an LSA Radio Program? 


AY fellows, as there are now many 

radio sets in our rural communities, 
don’t you think that it would be a good 
idea for us to broadcast a Lone Scout 
program some night I believe we could 
get the privilege of doing so over one of 
our Alabama Stations. We could ask 
either WBRC Birmingham or WAPI 
Auburn to allow us the opportunity of 
doing so. What do you think about it? 
If you are interested just write Uncle P. 
F. about it. 

I believe we could plan a very interest- 
ing little program. We would need some 
harmonica players (French-harps), banjo 
pickers, fiddlers, Jew’s harp players, sing- 
ers and speakers,. If you can do any of 
this kind of work let us know. We want 
to let the world know just what the LSA 
is doing for the rural boy. 

Let’s get together and broadcast a real 
scout program. We can do it. 


WILLIAM E. DEAN LSG (5). 


Dixie Boosters I Have Met 


COUTS, have you ever traveled around 

and met any of your brother scouts? 

If not, try it. It has broadened my vis- 
jon of scouting; it has made many new 
friendships, and strengthened old ones. 

The first leading scout I met was Jack 
Brewton, the secretary-treasurer of the 
Georgia Lone Scout Union at that time. 
This was in August, '1925. We went in 
his flivver to the 1925 Georgia Rally at 
St. Simon’s Island. There I met Carroll 
Cumbee, GC, the 1925 GLSU president; 
and John Dowling, Valdosta’s great 
booster; and several others. 

In September, 1925, I met J. Roy 
Chapman, LSQ. In accordance with the 
best Lone Scout tradition, he was in bed 
when I rang him up! In October I had 
the pleasure of meeting Weldon Miller, 
GC, of Douglasville, and Robert Griggs 
of Winston. The next month Joseph 
Moore, former editor of Booster Boy, 
paid me a visit. We went to see J. Roy 
Chapman, and had to get him out of 
bed ! 

In March, 1926, I spent a few days 
with William Still, of LaGrange. The 
next month I paid a visit to James 
Thomas, editor of The Ideal Boy, and 
Joseph Moore. I also met Taylor F. 
Glenn, who was president of the old 
Georgia Booster’s League back in 1920. 

I shall remember July, 1926. During 
that month I paid a visit to Birming- 
ham, There I met Horace Bell, one of 
the Magic City’s leading boosters. Later 
in the month I met Alexander Ferguson 
of Rock Springs, Ga., the outstanding 
booster of The Progressive Farmer tribe 
in Georgia. 

August, 1926 was another big month, 
I attended the Southwest Georgia Rally 
at Americus and had the pleasure of 
meeting John Daniel, LSD, Vesta Ham- 
mond, LSD, James Cannon, and others. 
Later in the month I attended the Ten- 
nessee State Rally at Chattanooga and 
met Bernard Guthrie, SS ; James Mitchell, 
LSD; Howard Hay, GC; and several 
others, 


I forgot to say that in Jannary, 1926, I 
was presented to our Chief Totem, Mr. 
James E. West. 

PRESTON B. BROWN (15) 
Life Scout. 


The Eagle Tribe’s Clubhouse 


! ima Eagle Tribe of Carlisle, Ark., has 
completed its clubhouse in the attic 
of one of the Lone Scout’s homes. We 
have built furniture for the clubhouse. 


We brought in an electric light wire from _ 


the main line and fixed us an electric 
light. We have rugs on the floor and we 
are going to try to get some Lone Scout 
banners and hang them around the room. 
The tribe is also going to have another 
carnival after Christmas. 

JOE FRANCIS GILLESPIE, LS3 (4) 
Chief of Eagle Tribe. 





Our Correspondence Roll 
4 Panos boys want to correspond with 
brother scouts :— 

Bertie E. Weaver, LS1, Scottville, N. C. 

Roy K. Pugh, GC, State Deputy, Piney 
Creek, N. C. (Especially wish all North Caro- 
lina scouts to write). 

Gilbert White, LSD-O, Celeste, Texas, Rt. 2, 
Box 24. (Interested in contributing and trap- 
ping.) 

Eugene Bynum, LS2, Judsonia, Ark., Rt. 1, 
Box 50. (Interested in collecting Indian relics.) 

Albert L. Phelps, Supply, N. C. 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Now the Joke Is on Uncle P.F. 


NCLE P. F's. Grammar School pu- 


pils have the teacher’s chair this 
week. Here’s what one of them 
writes :— 

“Dear Uncle P. F.—In your article in 
The Progressive Farmer last week, you 
used a sentence like this: ‘Each week 
we are planning to pick out some gram- 
matical mistake.” Now, as a result of 
our discussion at school, I’m going to 
tell you that you made a mistake when 
you said ‘grammatical mistake.’ If you 
will look up ‘grammatical’ you will find 
that_the meaning is ‘belonging to, or ac- 
cording to, the rules of grammar.’ 
Therefore, if something was according 
to the rules of grammar, it could not be 
a mistake.. So you see, you cannot make 
a grammatical mistake, but you make an 
efror in grammar.” 

The young lady is right. “An error in 
grammar” is a better term than “a gram- 
matical mistake,” though if she will 
look at her dictionary again she will find 
that grammatical also means “of or per- 
taining to grammar” and thus we could 
have a mistake of or pertaining to gram- 
mar. Uncle P. F. will certainly have to 
be careful of his own grammar. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 


























Milking Stool 





Lumber: Pine. Hardware: 13 flat head bright 
wood screws 1% in. No. 10; 8 4d common or 
finishing nails. 

BILL MATERIAL 


Pieces Dimensions Use 
2 Hin. x7%in. x10 im.......sses Sides 
ia: +i Se ee Serer Top 
1 % in, x 6% in. x 19% in............ Platform 
1 Hin. x Min. x 6% in........... Brace 
1 


broom handle 4 in. long. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Soprtight 1927 by 














“The bananas all looked alike, but I 
think it was the seventh one that made 
me kinda sick,” 

“I forgot how old my sister Betty is, 
but she’s old enough to say ‘darn’ with- 
out needin’ her mouth washed out with 
























































DOES YOUR SPRAY 
defy THE WEATHER? 


What happens when a rainstorm 
comes up just as you have finished 
spraying? Or when, night after night, 
your orchards are drenched withdew? 


Does your spray run off, and go 
to waste on the ground? 


But that’s not the worst of it! 
The loss of the spray materials and 
your labor isn’t nearly so important 
as the danger to your fruit and vege- 
tables? With the spray gone, the 
trees and plants are no longer pro- 
tected against insect pests and fun- 
gous diseases. 


Kayso saves the spray 
and the fruit 
Adding Kayso to your spray is 
like taking out weather-insurance, 


Kayso is a calcium caseinate prep- 
aration which increases the efficiency 
of spraying in at least three impor- 
tant ways: 


1—By keeping the spray mixture in uni- 
form suspension it overcomes settling and 
clogging in the tank. The last gallon is as 
strong as the first. As a result the mixture 
covers more trees and plants than the same 
mixture without Kayso. 


2—A mixture containing Kayso covers 
completely with an even, all-over coating. 
This assures better protection than a spray 
that dries in spots, leaving much of the sur- 
face unprotected, 


3—Kayso makes the spray sick, It over- 
comes much of the run-off in liquid spraying, 
and safeguards the spray against rain and 





The cost of adding Kayso to 
your spray is so slight, and the ad- 
vantages so great and so profitable, 
that you can’t afford wot to use 
Kayso in all your spray mixtures, 
wet and dry. 


‘Thousands of farmers all over the 
country are using it year after year, 
Editors and government experts rec- 
ognize it as the ideal spreader and 
adhesive, 


But prove it out to your own satis- 
faction, Order a trial quantity. for 
use in your next spray. Ask your 
dealer or write us for particulars 
about your own spray problems. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 








soap.” 
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HUNDREDS of 
Delicious Radi 
nd Gorgeous Poppies 


gus bed of megane 
long stemmed Maule Hy- 
prid Yo at dete a 
crisp, red, roun cious Ma 
Radishes * * * two full si 
of Maule i uaranteed 
and Tested Seeds ( 50c), Free 
if you order only Bs dollar’s worth 
from our new ca’ This libera 
offer of two great novelties is made to 
celebrate our Golden Anniversary. For 
50 years we have been high- 
est class seeds and at Lowest 
y tn Send for our Free Catalog to- 
It contains ——_ oD, mye in- 
formation. It has two riled 
for pon own data. It 
Phetu wy 4, and describes 
a thousand 



































BARGAINS! 


There are many bargains advertised 
foc. you in this issue. Look through 
= classified columns for them. They 
and classified so that it 
will be easy for you to locate what 
you want. 
In placing an order with our adver- 
tisers remember that each ad is guar- 
anteed to be as represented. We want 
you to know this as it will increase 
your confidence in the advertiser. In 
aeag the advertiser in our in Poe 
say, saw your advertisement in 
Progressive Farmer which guaran 
the reliability of all cdverticing it 
carries,” 
Tell the advertiser whether you want 
your goods shipped Pe uae 8s, parcel 
post or by freight. is will’ save a 
possible misunderstanding. ° . 
Tf you want to buy or “e ~siilibiad 
write us for information 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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The NEW and | | 
Better Nitrogen 


| 
| 
j 
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CALCIUM NITRATE BASF (nitrate of lime) is a 
mew nitrogen fertilizer which will give you several 
advantages not found in other forms of commercial 
nitrogen, yet it is sold at a lower cost per unit of 
ammonia. It contains 15% nitrogen, equivalent to 
18.2% ammonia; and 28% lime (56% limestone 
equivalent). 

First: The nitrogen and lime are readily available, and begin 
feeding the crop as soon as applied; 2nd: it is an ideal dry- 
weather fertilizer, dissolving easily in the soil moisture; 3rd: 
the price per unit of ammonia is less than for other nitrates, 
and 4th: it does not readily leach out. 


The experience of practical growers, and the results of ex- 
periments throughout the South in 1926 have shown CAL- 
CIUM NITRATE BASF to be equal in value to any nitrogen 
fertilizer, and particularly successful in increasing the amounts 
and percentage of cotton obtained in the first and second pick- 


. 

Ask your dealer for price quotations, or your County Agent for informa- 
tion on CALCIUM NITRATE BASF, or write to the nearest distributor— 
A. A. Smith, Inc., 805 Grant Bldg., Atlanta; H. O. Stark, 1320 Hibernia 
Bldg. New Orleans; Holmes @ Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., oF to our 


E ARE all interested in what the 
G other fellow thinks; sometimes 


The Progressive Farmer 


Consider These for Good Farming— 


What County Agent E. C. Mann 


Wrote to Farmers 


influenced by what he 


we are 

says. It so happens that with most 
folk, especially the common _ garden 
variety of people, 


what is said is di- 
rectly tied up with 
what is thought. 

County Agent E. 
C. Mann, of Dooly 
County, Ga., says in 
a letter to the farm- 
ers of that county: 

“There is abso- 

J. W. FIROR lutely no reason to 
boom the farming industry, or to knock 
it—at this time. 

“Farming: a long hour, a long day, a 
long job; suited to those who are suited 
to it, and not to other folks. 

“For those who like it—like to work 
for better livestock, for better products, 








agricultural department. 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 













Agric. Dept. 
0 Broadway 
627 Grant Bldg. Sole Importers ue y 
4 3S Pp New York 
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HIGHER YIELDS 4" FEWER 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


ay| Will Wear 
. Te, Suit? 


Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
$40 values at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
| keep handsome profit for your- 
4 self and send orders to us. 


/ Agents Making 








Send Pos 


Get Bes 





FREES 





ree 

with Every Order for vegetable and BIG MONEY 

flower min of $1; profit ing cer- J $3.00 to $6.00 en hourin spare 
me, ‘ 

tificates redeemable in seed and mer- fell lass. Wooupply handeone 
e é Pr andsome 
chandise also given. Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 


Write 


handsome new catalog will 

—- A od 2 you. Contains 64 

information, with 

eel hotographs of world’s best 

vapntabiea, flowers and bulbs. Write 
for your copy 

“THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS” 


Saws selling outfit Bn furnished salesmen. 
or yawn atonce out your suit and get started 
making the Big Bicones Hight away. Address Dept. 934 


JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 
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“WATER SYSTEMS 
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COUNTY AGENT MANN ON THE LEFT 
Read the message, as told by J. W. Firor 
on this page, which he sent to Dooly County, 


Georgia, farmers. In the picture, to the right, 
is Clemons Scarborough, club boy of Dooly 
County, who won a scholarship to the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, 


for careful management, for steady and 
not spectacular income, it has broaden- 
ing possibilities and a satisfying con- 
tentment. 

“In every case—the real problem, 90 
per cent of: it, is inside the boundaries 
of each farm and half of that under the 
hat of the farmer. .... 


This is what Mann says. Knowing 
him, we wager that this is what he 
thinks. Furthermore, he believes that 


the strength of group action and com- 
modity organization is in direct ratio to 
the strength of. the individuals making 
up the groups. The weakness or strength 
of the individuals of the group is re- 
flected in the weakness or strength of 
the group itself. 

Therefore, the appeal for individual 


self-analysis and development. 
J. W. FIROR. 


Honey Put Water in the Kitchen 
VISITED Uncle Rolan Grisson one 
day and he showed me his drain sink, 

homemade of cement, with a dish pan set 

in the cement, and a drain sink pipe. This 
started me thinking of one for my own 
kitchen. 

I planned to put in a drain sink and 
planned how and where to patch my 
drain pipe to use the natural drain of the 
yard. But plans were as far as I got 
that winter. 

In May, one morning the home demon- 
stration agent came to see me and asked 
me if I was interested in water systems. 
I then told her of my plans for a drain 
sink. She explained to me that with a 
little more money, I could have a water 
system. She also promised to bring Mr. 
Barnes, the specialist to talk to me about 
it. 

Mr. Barnes came in May and he, Miss 
Delony, the home agent, and-I planned 








_Lmy 


ater system. I was to have a tank, 


two sinks, one in the kitchen and one on 
the back porch for the men to wash in, 
and the fixture for a shower bath in the 
summer. As we had the pump, Mr. 
3arnes thought a simple water system, 
using the pump we had to pump the 
water with, could be installed for $20. 
So I agreed to put it in if possible. 

Mr. Rikard and I talked it over and he 
agreed to it if we could get the money. 
But no special effort was made to get 
the money. So one day, after robbing 
the bees. I asked Mr. Rikard, “What do 
I get for robbing these ‘bees for two 
days?” Well, he said, “You can have it 
all but $5.” Then, said I, “We’ll have a 
water system.” 

I immediately went to Tuscumbia and 
bought the sinks, the fixtures, piping, and 
connections that Mr. Barnes wanted. 
Then I began to get my neighbors and 
friends interested, so I could have a 
group come to help Mr. Barnes put in 
the system and in this way. learn how to 
install one for themselves. I found sev- 
eral men that said they would come and 
all their wives were very much inter- 
ested. 

The day August 16 came, and with it 
a slow steady rain. My spirits were very 
low, as Mr. Rikard had to be away from 
home that day and no neighbors had 
come. However, at 9:30 Miss De'ony 
and Mr. Barnes came. So Mr. Rikard 
went down and hired two neighbor men 
to help us. My spirits began to rise and 
I went in to prepare my fried chicken 
and vegetables for dinner. 

Everybody worked until dinner. 

During the afternoon several ladies 
came in to see the demonstration. At 
five o’clock my system was in but the 
tank had to be soldered before I could 
pump water into the kitchen. 


Needless to say that I never rested un- 
til I got that soldering done. A neigh- 
bor of ours, who is a blacksmith, did 
the soldering for us. And so we pumped 
water into the kitchen. I had put water 
in my kitchen with the money my honey 
had sald for—$27. I was so pleased. 

We now pump water into the house 
and into the lot for the stock. My hus- 
band and I wonder how we ever did 
without it. We have shown it to 78 peo- 
ple and we will be glad to help any of 
our neighbors to put one in. 

In fact Mr. Rikard and I wouldn't 
take $50 for water in our house. 

MRS. J. W. RIKARD. 

Franklin County, Ala. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


UG Well in Low Place—When we 

built our new home we made the 
great mistake of boring the well in the 
lowest corner of the yard, below the 
house, where all the waste water from 
the premises empties around it. After 
having typhoid fever in the family we 
have found that we should have put it 
above the house on higher ground. 


MRS. J. L. D. 


Needed Pipe to Carry Waste From 
Refrigerator.— A mildewed kitchen 
floor and a badly damaged linoleum re- 
sulted from my failure to have a drain 
pipe connected with my refrigerator to 
carry the water under the house. I would 
often forget to empty the pan I used to 
catch the water until it had overflowed. 
This not only damaged the floor and 
linoleum but was very annoying and 
troublesome. W. A. M. 


Neglected Fence.—Our farm has hog 
fence all around it with cross fences of 
hog wire, but neglect to keep them 
in repair has made it necessary to keep 
our hogs in close pens. In this way they 
failed to make the gains they would 
have made under range and grazing con- 
ditions. Just another instance of false 
economy. 
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Y wv can make 


more money with 
‘ a Case tractor 





because 
you can do 
more work with it. 


It gives you 
dependable power 
for any farm job, 
under every 
condition 
of climate 
soil and weather. 


It cuts 


production costs 
to the bone, and 


is adapted 
to the best 


farming methods, 


Mail the coupon. 





ee ore 


| J. 1. Case Threshing Machine 


Incorporated Established 1842 


| Dept. A21 Racine 


Please send me a copy of “Modern 


Tractor Farming’’. 


Wisconsin 


Co. | 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 


94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, 
better tha. gas or electricity, has 


even 
been 


tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke*or noise— 


no pumping up, is simple, clean, 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6- per 
commen kerosene (coal oil). 


safe. 
cent 


The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 


send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE 


trial, 


or even to give one FREE to the first 


user in each locality who will 
him introduce it. 
for full particulars. 


help 


Write him today 
Also ask him to 


explain how you can get the agency, 


and without experience or 
make $250 to $500 per month. 


money 
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Champion 9712 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 


Slee Bocts heties gists 
: ore big are sbators, Goa tod of & Pres 
Belle City Incubator Co. sox 101, Racine,Wis, 











THE REASON 
First Co-ed—“This weather makes 
so foolish.” 
Second One—“Oh, it’s the weather, is it?” 


me feel 


A MAN AND HIS COW 
Customer (to druggist)—“Now be sure and 
mark plain on them bottles which is for my 
wife and which is for the cow, I don’t want 
nothin’ to happen to that Jersey cow.”’—Tit- 
Bits, London. 


YOU DON’T SAY 
Jack—“D’you know that sweet kid I’ve been 
dancing with all night—the one with the henna 
bob?” 
Jill—“Oh, yes, that’s mother.” 


OBEYING ORDERS 

Teacher—“Johnny, why are 
late?” 

Little Johnny—“Because of a sign I have 
to pass on the way.” 

Teacher Again—‘“What has that got to do 
with it?” 

Johnny—“Why, it says: ‘School, Go Slow.’” 


"MAKES A BIG DIFFERENCE 
Teacher—“‘Now. children, how old would a 
person be who was born in 1889?” 
Pupils (in chorus)—“Man or woman?” 


CAPITAL 
Teacher—“Now tell us, Johnnie, which is 
the least-used bone in the human body?” 
Johnnie (promptly)—“The head.” 


PROGRESSIVE AND REGRESSIVE 
She—“Time separates the best of friends.” 
He—“Yes, fifteen years ago we were both 

18; now you are 25 and I am 33.” 


you always 


NO CURE NEEDED 
Doctor—“I can’t cure your husband of talk- 
ing in his sleep.” 
Wife—“But can’t you give him something 
to make him talk more distinctly?”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


DESERVING 
Ikey—“Rosenblatt had a terrible fire last 
week.” 
Moses—“Yes? Vell, he’s a nice feller—he 
deserves it.” 


RETALIATION 
Mother—“Polite people don’t yawn, dear.” 
Little Daughter—“‘But, mother, polite peo- 

ple don’t notice.”"—Boston Transcript. 


THREATENING 
Classical music is that which threatens to 
be in tune, but always disappoints you.— 
Tennessee Farmer. 


NEW PROVERB 
It’s better to have loved and be bossed 
than never to have married at all.—Tennessee 
Farmer. 


MISTAKEN DESIRE 
Young Bride—“I want a piece of meat with- 
out any gristle, bone, or fat.” 
Butcher—“Lady, you don’t want any meat 
—you want an egg.’’—Outlook. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P, ALLEY —Copsright, 1927, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 



















You MOUGHT SAVE TIME 
wid A AUTO BuT You 
SHO WON’ SAVE NOTHIN’ 
ELse! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
What git me is so menny cheap folks 





wearin’ ’spensive clo’es!! 
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MILLION 


De Laval Cream Separators 
have done more to c the 
dairy industry from a “pin 
money” proposition to the larg- 
est and most profitable branch of 
agriculture. The original centrifugal 
separator to begin with, De Lavals have 
led in every important improvement, and 
today the latest 


Improved De Laval Separator 
is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other 
improvements and refinements it has a “‘float- 
ing” bowl which eliminates vibration, causing 
it to run smoother and easier. It gives you 
a richer, smoother, higher-testing cream, and 
skims cleaner under all conditions, It soon 
pays for itself. 


Skim Your Skim-Milk 

Ask your De Laval Agent 
to bring out a new De Laval 
Separator and run the skim- 
milk from your old separator 
through it. The new De Laval 
skims so clean that if you are 
losing any butter-fat_ it will 
surely be recovered. ave any 
cream recovered in this manner 
weighed and tested at your 
creamery, and then you can 
tell exactly how much a new 
De Laval will save for you. 
Trade allowances made on old R \ 
separators of any age or make, i} a 

Cam?, 


See and Try the NEW 


De Laval + 


Send for 











DeLaval 


Separators 
Tey Ce | 
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Grown From Selected 
Stock—None Better—57 
years selling good seéds to 
satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 





sonable. Extra packages free 

with all orders. catalog 

free. 700 illustrations of vege- 

tables and flowers. Send forit | THe 
today. Dept. No. 51. ok 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ml. | KITSELMAN 








our new Fig Calo 


84 MUNCIE, IN 








Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill, Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Station E, 


(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 











Every farm should 
have a garden 


success and independence—food for the family as well 
as the stock. Have a garden! It’s so easy with Planet 
Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes. Makes no difference how 
small or large the seed. From carrots and lettuce to peas 
and beans, your Planet Jr. drills and hoes them just 
right, just deep enough in a fraction of the time it takes 
by hand. No scooping out uneven seed furrows, No 
fumbling with seed. No crowding. Just a narrow line 
of seed, thick enough for a good stand, straight for 
easy hoeing. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Yeare Largest Manufact f Special. 
ized Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 46-A 
5th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


















Live better, save money, 
be independent. Write to- 
day for our free bookiet— 
; me Gardens— How to 

Grow What You Eat’”’. 
Mailed 01 request with 
76-page Planet Jr. catalog. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 














FREE creche 


eryman 











chick ieoneke eke ee Jamon 
ustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
Accredited 














ibe x} iB: ‘00 78 
i a alow by a poulerymat 2 an 
talog a! man, not anartist. 
feed and care of chicks. ub 
wonderful qe, for 1927. Order early. 
Nerman, 1440, Kaexviite, Tenn. 
‘nternational Baby Chick Association 








Baby Chicks 

KENTUCKY Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pa youn 

the rest after et 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ex S ge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KNOXVILLE CHICKS 


FREE CHICKS offer; price list and circular of 
valuable information on chick raising free. Healthy 
Tennessee Accredited chicks of all popular varieties 
at fair prices. Shipped C.O0:D., % 


customers come back. Member I. B. C. 


KNOXVILLE HATCHERY 
Box A, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SUBURBAN QUALITY 


“Since 1907” “Chicks That Are Different” 
Twenty yonee of —_— terrupted progress assures our 
customers the service and quality in 
BABY CHICKS: iid leading varieties. Let us help 
you m plans for your spring flocks now. Prices 
reasonable. Catalog free. Write us today. 
SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY 
1507 Granville Ave., Muncie, Indiana 





























sees a SEct id, 





fixed: 

jes. Postpaid, ‘tutt te 
Sa ank. 

salhoun’s Poultry '€ Farms, Box 18, 


BABY Jennings Quality 
CHIX S.C.W. Leghorns 


Trapnested — # Pedigreed 

are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 

Producers all over America. Chix as low 

Mt es per bundred. Big ith catalog 
Write TODAY. 


ema POULTRY FARMS 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


BOND CHICKS 


LIBERAL eer on all orders receiy- 


















Montrose, Mo. 











a $500 Gold Bond. You are cuetened 4 AN 
er ees get the best when you my 8 this new, | 
petal Pa Finest egg breeding. Save money and 
OnDED CHICKS — ty —~ Our eet full 
ails and our low prices. ite for it 
quick before offer expires. 


BONDED HATCHERIES, Box 102, TRENTON, MO. 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS .), 








Heavy Laying 5S. White Leghorns, 8. C. 

Reds. Barred Rocks ‘and J Black Giants 
HARRIS’ HATCHER 

Box F, 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Club Boys and Girls Started Poul- 
try Boom in Richmond County 


EFORE 1924, poultry in Richmond 

County, Ga., had not created much at- 

tention in rural sections. In March 
1924, 4,000 purebred White Leghorn baby 
chicks were distributed to 140 boys and 
girls in every community of the county. 
In the spring of 1925, another 4,000 were 
distributed consisting of Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, and 
White Leghorns. Again in 1926 2,000 
baby chicks of the above breeds were 
placed with the poultry members who 
had not received the foundation stock m 
1924 or 1925. As a result of bringing 
these purebreds into every section of the 
county, the results have been satisfactory 
as a whole- and the farmers and their 
wives have taken up the work along with 
the club members in breeding and devel- 
oping a better flock for the farm. 


At the present time, J. Marvin Haynie, 
president of the Richmond County Agri- 
cultural Board, and one of the outstand- 
ing poultrymen of this state, is putting 
12,000-egg capacity incubator. Mr. 
Haynie intends to supply the farmers 
and poultry club members with good 
foundation stock. W. L. Pike of Pike’s 
Poultry Farm, is increasing his incuba- 
tion capacity from 5,000 to 10,000 eggs 
and the Consumers’ Grocery Company is 
doubling its capacity to 15,000 eggs. Many 
smaller incubators are being placed 
throughout the county. 


More than 500 birds were exhibited at 
the poultry show held in connection with 
the boys’ and girls’ club work exhibits 
last November. Prof. J. H. Wood, pro- 
fessor of poultry at the State College of 
Agriculture, said that we had as good 
if not better birds than he saw at any 
of the other shows in the state last fall. 


Mr. Haynie had an educational exhibit 
in connection with managing and culling 
the poultry that was of interest to the 
thousands of farmers and people who 
saw it. A pen of desirable birds was 
shown along with a pen that should be 
sold for meat and one bird supposed to 
be pure, but badly mixed, was shown to 
impress upon the poultryman the im- 
portance of purchasing his baby chicks 


| from reliable hatcheries 


Richmond County is going to make 
rapid progress in the poultry industry 
and within the next three years our num- 
ber of birds in the county (50,000) will 
be doubled. 

BRIGHT McCONNELL, 


County Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


Get More Winter Eggs 
ETTING better winter egg produc- 
tion is one of the problems that all 

poultrymen should carefully consider. N. 
R. Mehrhof, extension poultryman, Uni- 
versity of Florida, gives the following 
suggestions for obtaining good egg yields 
during winter :— 

1. Pullets and hens, to do their best, 
should be comfortably housed. Provide 
plenty of ventilation, but avoid drafts. 
Colds and roup are generally the result 
of birds being in poorly ventilated houses. 

2. Cleanliness is absolutely essential. 
Have clean houses, clean birds, clean 
feed, and clean water. 

3. Parasites, both external and internal, 
retard egg production. 

4. Provide some form of green feed 
each day. It contains minerals and vita- 
mines, both of which are essential. Such 
feeds as kale, collards, rape, sprouted 
oats, Bermuda, etc., are being used by 
poultry raisers. 

5. Oyster shell, charcoal, and grit should 
be available in open hoppers. 

6. Feed a well balanced ration. The 
concentrates consist of a mash and 
scratch feed. The common method of 
feeding is to have large open hoppers in 
which the dry mash is put. The birds 
can consume this dry mash all day. Pro- 
vide a non-wasting hopper and one that 
can be cleaned. Place the water foun- 
tain near the mash hopper. This will in- 
duce a greater mash consumption. 

7. The grain or scratch feed is fed 
either once or twice a day. If twice, feed 
only a small amount in the morning and 
the greater part at night. 

8. A suggested mash formula is as fol- 
lows: Equal parts by weight of wheat 
bran, wheat middlings, cornmeal, heavy 
ground oats or oat flour, meat scraps 55 
per cent protein, and % of 1 per cent 
of salt. 

9. A suggested scratch formula is 
equal parts by weight of cracked corn, 
wheat, and clipped oats. (If a good grade 
of oats cannot be obtained leave it out 
of the scratch). The amount of corn 
can be incréased with cooler weather. 

10. Adopt a feed practice and follow it 
out with regularity. 

1l. Greater winter egg production 
means a greater profit for the poultry 
raiser. J. F. COOPER. 

Ra 
URDLING of mayonnaise is averted 
by adding one tablespoon of cold 
water to the egg yolk before using oil. 








VALUABLE BULLETINS FREE TO POULTRY RAISERS 


OLLOWING is a list of free farmers’ bulletins that will be of help and 


interest to all poultry raisers :— 


1347—Standard Varieties of Chickens—the 
American Class. 

898—Standard Varieties of Chickens—lII. 
The Mediterranean and Continental 
Classes. 

1116—Selection and Care of Poultry Breed- 
ing Stock. 

1337—Diseases of Poultry. 

1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness, 

830—Marketing Eggs by Parcel Post. 

1109—Preserving Eggs. - 

1378—Marketing Eggs. 

682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

656—The Community Egg Circle. 

574—Poultry House Construction. 


1107—Brood Coops and Appliances. 

1106—Incubation of Hens’ Eggs. 

1067—Feeding Hens for Egg Production. 

1108—Care of Baby Chicks. 

1111—Management of Growing Chicks. 

1040—Illustrated Poultry Primer. 

1105—Care of Mature Fowls. 

1377—Marketing Poultry. 

1376—Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens. 

1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

1427—Poultry Accounts. 

858—The Guinea Fowl. 

1508—Poultry Keeping in Back Yards. 

791—Turkey Raising. 


Put an X-mark opposite the names of bulletins you need most, fill in the 
following and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 


I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked with an X-mark in 


the above list. 


SORE EERE EERE ETHER EHH HEHEHE EE EEE HEHE HEHE EEE H EE HEE EE ERE EEEEE HEE HEHEHE EEEEEEEES 











The Pragressive Farmer 


A Nitrogen Fertilizer Test Gives 
Interesting Results 


A VERY interesting fertilizer test was 
conducted last year by Howard West, 
a vocational boy at Sale.City, Georgia, 

One acre of land was divided into five 
equal parts. All the land was planted at 
the same time but different kinds and 
amounts of fertilizer was applied in va- 
rious ways. The results are given below: 

Part 1.—300 pounds acid phosphate, 50 
pounds muriate of potash; yield 65 pounds. 

Part 2.—300 pounds acid phosphate, 50 
pounds muriate of potash, 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda (all at planting); yield 116 pounds. 

Part 3.—300 pounds acid phosphate, 50 
pounds muriate of potash, 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda (all after chopping); yield 120 pounds, 

Part 4.—300 pounds acid phosphate, 50 
pounds muriate of potash, 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda (% at planting and % after chopping); 
yield 133 pounds. 

Part 5.—500 pounds commercial mixture 
9-2-3; yield 50 pounds. 

The yields in this test were low, but 
the effect of nitrogen on the yield was 
shown very strikingly. 

It will be observed that the best results 
were obtained where part of the nitrogen 
was applied at planting time and part 
after chopping. 

Last year 40 vocational teachers in 
Georgia conducted fertilizer tests similar 
to this one reported from Sale City. The 
results of most of these tests were in line 
with this one. These tests were conduct- 
ed in codperation with the Educational 
Bureau of Chilean Nitrate of Soda, of 
which Mr. T. H. Bonner, of Atlanta, is 
state manager. 


[ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
wee, CHICKS 


From purebred, high egg producing flocks. 100% live 

del. Prices right. Prompt shipments. Write for catalog. 

CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 

















Chicks « Fegs 
52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, Columbia, Me. 


Big C.0.D. Chick Offer 
You pay for your chicks when you see 
them. Purebr tock of «high quality. 
Carefully selected breeding birds. Our b 
illustrated catalog tells all the story. 


, wi for it sy 
J.W.Ossege Hatchery,27 Main , Ottawa, Ohio 


Riverside Chicks | 


Ready now at reduced prices. Purebre 















Route 11-B 
(Member international Baby Chick Assn.) 


EAGLE WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
ag Hardy, Livable. Not common hatchery 
Leghorns enchanisoy. Splendid layers. 100% oe 

aluable booklet Free. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 














Black Leghorn & Day Old Chicks 


The kind that la Circular free. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPT N, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS esi =i 


Low prepaid prices. Shipped eka c.0. S 


= pe nl g Hatthing eggs, cockerels, puliets, hens, 


egg bred 27 years. Winners at 17 egg ——, Write 
for free “14 and al price bulleti 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


64 BREEDS cnstoocks varkeyeana 


fowls, 
pangs forsat ack & it ite 


R. F. Neubert Co., Bo 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Kentucky Mortgage 
Lifters 


Duroe Jerseys, Big Type and Spotted 
Poland Chinas and Hampshire hogs. 
Sows and boars, all ages, of the very 
best breeding and quality, Writ 
for circular and di be your wants. 


KENTUCKY HOG FARMS 
Box Y, Lexington, Ky. 


Registered Duroc Hogs and Jersey 
Cattle. Rhode Island Reds 


Write your wants 











































Tennessee 





W. T. LOGGINS, 
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CASH WITH ORDER 








State plainty bn 
what editions you | TexaS.- oi. 


wish to use. Mississippi Neclley. 
All four editions. 


















475.000 


Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Ga. Ala., and Fia.. 
ana and 8. Okla. . 













eer teg ea 27 cents per word 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


100 choice well improved fame located in the rich 
Mississippi Delta of Louisiana, for sale or rent on 
favorable terms. Healthy location, good schools and 
ehurch facilities. Will furnish good farmers. 

Jas. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, La. 








Big yield, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
land, Arkansas, Louisiana. = _ 

ices, terms like rent; also sharecrop and ren 

ions. Hurry for 1927. Write Bouthern i Tuvial 


siti 
Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 


There is wealth for the truck farmer in the rich 
guper-soil of Southeast Missouri and Northeast Ar- 
kansas. The wonderful fertility of the soil, early 

owing seagon and nearness the great markets of 

Louis and Memphis, make watermelons, canta- 
loupes, ge ge yy asparagus and putatoes bring 
top prices on market. Soil that is without 
equal in depth. 1 ‘and. Pertitity, mild winters, abundant 
rain fall, excellent schools, surfaced roads and 
prosperous growing communities, provide most pleasant 
living conditions, Write for facts, Frisco Railway. 
918 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


ARKANSAS _ 
Trade.—40 acres unimproved in ~ Arkansas; 














Free Offer.—Fifty Bermuda Onion or frost-proof 
Cabbage plants for few minutes of your time. Write 
for isle Bell Plant Company, Cotulla, Texas. Texas. 


Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 
White * nermeds Onion plants. 100, 2c; 500, $1; 
oo $1.75; postpaid. Chas. 8. Beasley, Castleberry, 

a. 

Bermuda Onion 
plants: 2,500, $4. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. R. C. 
Texas. 


Cabbage Plants. —Open — owe, 








plants: 5,000 for $4.75; Cabbage 
Express prepaid. Prompt shipment 
Haden, Ladonia, 





frost- prost. one 





day shi sey 100, 25e; 5 ; 1,000, $1.75, pre- 
paid. ess collect: 1,000, of. ,*- -3 Piant Co., 
Selma, _ 

Cabbage Plants.—Hundred acres _fine, large, well 


frost-proof; 75c, 1,000; Col- 


rooted, open field grown, 
Quitman Potato Co., 


lards 75c. Bermuda Onions $1. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Unlimited supply frost-proof Cabbage plants. 500, 
60¢c ; 1,000. 95e; 





10,000, $7.50. Bermuda Onions: 











1,000, $1.25. Good plants, not promises. Mullis Plant 
Company, Alma, Ga. 

~ Cabbage Plants.— Charleston Wakefield, fros -proof, 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plwhts $2. 


Express collect, $1 thousand. R, H. Green & Sons 


Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 




















Sale or —_——— eeeteeearennceeeeienae® 
stock, poultry, dairy farm, $400. 40 acres, house, Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 
barn, spring, $550. 20 acres unimproved, $200; month- now ready. 1,0 $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. 
ly payments. Russell Leonard, West Plains, Mo. and operate largest onion farm in United States. 

GE J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 
=— CABBAGE PLANTS 
Se gy Bs ge ce is o30 vale Buchanan’s Frost-proof Cabbage Plants.— 
ted at. $4,375,000, with less than 2500 bales aoe 9 — a 100, 50c; 500, $1.75, postpaid. 
cotton; still has number of splendid farms atalogue 
tell you of wond opportunities here. Chamber of B CHAN. AN SEED COMPANY 
Commerce, Cairo, Memphis, Tenn. 
VIRGINIA Cotbage Plants. Leading ee $1 ee b.c88: 
500 c. ermuda Onions: . 
300 acres. Big paying timber, fruit. churches, ° 4 
7 . 3 postpaid. Good plants. Satisfaction pth AF Mc- 
schools; long time. James Rogers, ner, Proffit. Va. Ever Farms, Braselton, Ga 
LOANS Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston | Wake- 
flelds, Successiot 500, 65e; 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; 
Jemison Farm Loan rvice.—We make loans from 5.000. $3.50. pr ln collect. Now ready. Sims Po- 


Be 
1,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama farms 
‘or term of 5 to 10 years, ih money supplied by 
Metropolitan Life yg ge 2 a > lt largest in- 
Low interest rates; 
> "No inspection fee. rompt 
Write or phone for particulars. Jemison 


inspections. 
& Com Birmingham, Ala. 


pany, 221 No. 2ist Street, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., 








as Mr. Ozment, help 


tato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Millions field grown Cabbage plants, 
eties, mailed popes: 250, Wc; 500, 75e; 
Expressed: 5,000, ’ Satisfaction 
Darien, Plant Farms, ADarien, Ga. 


Large, healthy, frost-proof Cabbage plants. Lead- 
ing varieties. Also Onion, Collard and Beet plants. 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Satisfaction absolutely guaran- 
teed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage viants, postpaid; Early Charleston Wake- 
field and Mat Dutch. Frost-proof plants, grown in 





oe vari- 
1,000, 50. 


guaranteed. 














GENUINE YELLOW BERMUDA 


os Re ty Wax Onion plants: 70c, 1,000; 
f.o.b. Satisfaction guarantee 

7 money refunded. Reference, Citizens 

State Bank, Wildenthal, Richey Co. 


T. C. WARREN 
Carrizo Springs, Texas 





rost-proof Cabbage Plants, Wakeflelds, 


Frost. Flat Dutch. 
All-Head Early, 
col, 


i 
33 


Ri plants, 
Plant Farm, Barwick, Ga. 


Again we offer millions of those extra fine and reli- 
able frost-proof Cabbage, Collard, and Bermuda On- 
ion plants for prompt shipments. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Postpaid: 300, T5c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2 
Collect, $1 per 1.000. HKadiance Rose bushes and 
Satsuma Orange trees, $5 per dozen and up. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. 
Yoriaties: Early Jersey and est Wakefield, 

Copenhagen Market, Fiat 
Prices pareel postpaid: - 75 
1,000, $2. Express collect, per thousan We 
guarantee prompt shipment 47 size = wile ‘please 
you. Tifton Potato Co., Ine., Tifton, Ga. 


LARGER AND BETTER 
FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Our prices are a little higher than others, 
but for a few cents more you get larger, 
better rooted, more thrifty plants, full 
count, varieties labeled, prompt shipment. 
Early sen Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Cope nhagen Market, Succession, ae 
Dutch. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Ex- 
Br pe collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and over, 











1 per 1,000. Bermuda Onions, Beets and 
ettuce same prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
Write for catalogue. 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO. 
Desk A, Albany, Ga., or Greenville, S. C. 


teed. 





Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field grown. 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Succession, 
Copenhagen, Flat Dutch, Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
90c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. 
Yellow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, 
=; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. 
paid: Cabbage, 90c thousand; Onions, T5c 
Plants hand selected, well rooted. Guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Prompt shipment. Colonial 
Farms, Lake Charles, La. 





Cabbage plants, frost-proof, now me. My sole 
business is pupetying fine frost-proof Cabbage plants 
have been shipping for 18 years all over the Pnited 
States. Orders filled promptly for any quantity from 
100 to a carload. Long experience 
sible prices on quality plants. 


Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices by parcel postpaid: 
500 for $1.25; 1,000 $2.25. By express . 
any quantity, $1 per 1,000. Order now. P, D. 


Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and | Pl —— 
grown, strong, well rooted trea 
bage, fifty to bundle, Tetcted wit with variety ro jam 
moss to roots. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat 
Dutch. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Bermuda. Parcel post prepaid, Cabbage: 100, 50c; 
200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, an: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. 
Onions: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40: 6,000, $6.50 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Peach trees, $5 hundred; 2. 
y+ wpe Catalogue free. eee 





_,, Better he Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 
Florala, Ala. 

Well grown oe. Bae aoe trees 
celsior Plum trees Hamiton, _ 
Tallahassee, Fila. 


os ae will help to pay your taxes and debts if 
will let Learn why and how. Write J, B. 
Wight. Cairo, Ga. 


Pecans, Sateumas, Figs. Brergrecns, Rows.” MelRay 


ph % gs 7 aa 
varieties and Pach | an 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, 























Plant Pecan Trees—But before you 
folder and lowest prices +": high pa. at trees. 
a. 








Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, 

Bunch ew to the South. Carmen, 
Armalaga, and Ellen Scott. Write ne jee 
eireular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, 

Selected Pecan and Satsuma a= trees. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money Write for 


folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Tocchet, Ala. 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices r.- Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 aes Ga. 


Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Pri busty. 
p'sion “i ber 108. 


one year, $2; two year {oe 5 £8 to 
delivered. by rate 

;. Yates Apples, 10¢ 

gi "15¢ per foot. ‘Con- 

.50 dezen, Cure- 








ee 8. 





cord Grapevines, 2 years, #2 
ton Nurseries, Austell, Ga 

Pecan Trees for Sale.—Budded, best papershell; 
Schiey, Stuart, Pabst: 3 feet 40c; 4 feet 50c; 5 feet 
60e; 6 feet Tie. No order less than 6 trees. None 
better. F. A. ush, Richland. 


5 








Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall 
shrubs, ever- 


planting now. 
greens. See our catalog before you buy. Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Dept. C, Bolling, Ala. 








Fruit and Ornamentals.—Carefully grown and pack- 
ed. Bred up for quick bearing. All trees true te 
name. Money back if not satisfied. Certified stock, 
free of diseases. We want more reliable salesmen. 
Rosehill P. aad Company, W. T. Cook, Proprietor, 





ete. free. 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in 





Peach Ns H, and up. Apple Trees, 
g7:50 per 100 and. up, in large or smal! lots direcet 

planters parcel post, 
grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines, 


ornamental trees, < and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 





SEEDS 








—— 
-day Speckled Vel Beed sale; 
or small quantities. ve sonticells Milling Co., 


Monticstio, Fila. 

Choice Seed Velvet Beans. Otootan, Mammbdth Yel- 
low and Laredo Soybeans. Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville. Ga. 








collect, 6,000 and over: Cabbage, $1 th d; On- 
ions, T5e prompt shipment. 
Safe arrival, satisfaction teed. rite for free 
seed and plant catalog. Tex- 
arkana, Ark, 


nion Plant Company, 





get permanent government position. Write him the open field on Georgia coast. 250, 50c; 500, $1; 
immediatety. 1,000, $1.50. Cedar Point Plant Co., Darien, Ga. 
“Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- Open field frost - proof Cabbage plants, leading va- 
ville. Let us train you to be an Sour automobile _rieties. $1.50, 1, $8.75, 3,000. Come 
mechanic and get a good a a you. The cost to Wax and White Bermuda Onion plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
you is small. No negroes tak free booklet $6, 6,000; prepafd. Curtis & Cox, Pearsall, Texas. 
Dent, 241, Nashville, 


write Nashville Auto School, 
Tenn. 





Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son to sell staple line 


of household necessities to rural trade. Experience 
unmecessary. We furnish capital, you furnish labor. 
Good profits. | interested in business of your own, 
write for McConnon & Company. Factory 


culars. 
Minn, 


particu 
M1010, Winona, 
PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Fine ee plants. R. O. Parks. Darien, Ga. 
bbage piefits, postpaid, 65¢. John B. Pope, 














500 C. 
Pitzgersid. Gs, Ga. 


“500 mixed Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 

















Cabbage plants, 500 postpaid 75c. R. O. 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 
1,000 fine Cabbage plants postpaid $1.25. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1. 
Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants: 
$1, 1,000, collect. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1. 
Prompt shipment. W.'W. Williams, — Ga. 


“Millions of frost- Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. ark Plant Co., Teri caine Ga. 


Cabbage plants, postpaid, eeeaege for $1.75. 100 











Onion plants free. Ready now. C. W. Lane, Quit- 
man, Ga. 
Frost-proof bar rg Ae fy om shipments. All 
a. a 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
ion, Ga. 





Fine frost-proof £s bbage ym. immediate ship- 
ment. 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Wil- 
liams, Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage plants, Early Jersey: 500, 70c; 1,000, 
5.000 or more at $1 thousand, all delivered. 
Crisp, Fender, Ga. 


Immediate shipment, unlimited supply extra fine frost - 
Proof Cabbage plants, 80c per thousand. Star Plant 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 





1. 25; 
. 




















Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants; Wakefields and 


FLOWERS 





Home grown and guaranteed pure, d and true to 
name. Otootans $5; Tavedes $4; Biloxi. $2.50: Yellows 
Special quantity prices. Cheap now, her price 


$2. 
inevitable account wi: 


despread diversification propessade. 
Also corn, hay, 


oat straw, and pecans. oice Ful- 
Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 














Flat Dutch, viet clase plants, full o- and Promapt oun Seed Oats. 
shipments absolutely guaranteed. § Se; 1,000, Gladiolus.—North. Ibs; bloomt = 
$1.10; over 5,000 at 75e. American Plant Co., Alma, oa ‘Goud vertetes. wWrite tor ‘awan ep’ prises, CORN 
Georgia. P. D. Aspinwall, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. —— 7 
aster Corn.—Best cob white 
__Frost-proof Cabbage plants, millions ready. 500, Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, ten varieties, corn known. Pa 4 ‘% 3 50; half bushel se t0, 
T5e; 1,000, $1.25, delivered. Collect, $1 per thousand. qollar prepaid, Twenty beautiful Dahblias, assorted, Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Bermuda Onion plants, $1.50 thousand delivered. (ojiar prepaid. Catalog. William Jordan, Baldwin 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. Southeastern Plant Co., park (Calif. Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn. — This 


Pitts, Ga. 








Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet Potatoes, Tomato 
plants, February to July delivery. Cabbage plants 
now, $2 thousand, you pay postage; guaranteed de- 
livery. Place order for quick shipment. J. J. Johns, 
Wausau, a. 

Millions frost-proof . oes —_ Wakefields and 
Fiats; mailed postpaid: 250, 1,000, $1.50; extra 
large: 500, $1. Expressed : TO, 000, $7.50. Onion 
plants: 500 postpaid $1. Shipping promptly. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 





variety holds highest five-year average yield. Marett’s 
bushel 














50 Gladiolus bulbs for $2, postpaid. Large size Lowman Yellow Two-ear Corn, per peck $1; per 
bulbs, 1% to 1% ineh in diameter, large flowering va- $3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. We sell out be- 
rieties in a mixture selected to cover a wide range of ore season is over. Marett oer & Seed Company, 
colors. m Wintzer, West Grove, Pennsylvania. Westminster, 8. C. 

KUDZU COTTON — 

Kaden | eettings: 100 for $1.50; 1,000 for $10, pre- Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, 

paid. C. Thompson, Rt. 2, Grady, Ala, Decatur, Ala. 
Three bales acre record. Catalogue. Heavy Fruiter 
Buy your Meander "MM. "Ke pasture oe from ap Seed Company. Royston, Ga. 


old grower. ennedy, Collins, Ga. 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
Jersey, Charieston Wakefield. Flat Dutch: 





500, $1; 1,000, $1.78. postpaid. 5,000, $5, col- 
ject. Can ma once. 
NIE PLANT CO. 
Une _Springs, Alabama 
10 million fine frost- t-proof Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onton plants. Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1. 
cash; mailed or expressed, charges collect. Good 


plants or money cheerfully refunded. Farmers Supply 
Company, Thomasville, 


Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture. More nutritious 
than alfalfa and yields more. acid 
soil without lime or fertilizer. 





oa Improved Big Boll cotton seed, $5 hundred. 
J. C. Smith, Guntown, Miss 





Wannamaker- “hte Big Boll ton seed, graded 

















planted; never a pest. Write for information. Chero- and inspected, $1.00 bushel. J. M. yw hs Mount- 
kea Farms, Monticello, Fla. ville, &. C. 
Pra el kc Sans LTA Phe ROSES saoanay is oon eeune bell hi ane Half 
Buchanan’s Dozen Roses.—Three each red, yellow, Cotton seed weaned. per 140-pound sack, 
white and pink, $1.50, postpaid. Catalogue free. 7_K- Chance, Alexander, Oa 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Half and Belt. Second year from qxtginatae; 66 bY 
50 per cent lint. Priced to sell. yrite us. 
STRAWBERRY Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 





30 million frost-proof Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 
stocks, guaranteed to fo or money refunded. 
300, 75c; 500. $1.10; 1,000, prepaid. Collect, BY 
thousand. Prompt shipments oa square deal to 
Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


Georgia frost-proof Cabbage plants. Large, chunky, 
flekt hardened Wakefield, Succession and Dutch; mailed 
postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Expressed, dollar 
thousand. Bermuda Onion plants same price. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 


Froat-proof Cabbage plants, early and late. 250 
aid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c; extra large size, 








postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1.000; 
10,000, $7.50. Guarantee good plants. No culls ship- 

. Will mix varieties free. B. O. Parks, Darien, 
Georgia 





500 large Cabbage plants or $1; 1,000, $1.50, post- 








Missionary Strawberry plants: 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 


C. BR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
The best sown. roma, Missionary, 
Im soved Klo on +. Saasicies: 500, 
ly enue Express collect. 
Mac he Calon” - . Price list in 
colors free. 





J. A. BAUER 
Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 
Arom: awberry Grown land; 
42.25 per, 1,000, poet a; express, $2 per 1,000. BR. A. 
Coffey, Scottsboro, Ala. 





Improved Klondyke, 


























" r paid. Express collect, $1 per 1, Five leading Stresteny Plants.—Certified 

ee ore aad po al gs a et #1 li varieties, Ten million ready. Onion plants same Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; reduced ces. Write 
$5. Co. Dost leigh, N.C " prices. Illustrated price list free. None better at any W., H. Nichols & Son, Bald Knob, 

o _ hn! = price. Dealers wanted. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, 

bage and Bermuda Onion plants: 300, T5c; 500, Georgia. 
ay. A 2 1,000, express collect. wrest: mh Cabhane Plant ew wy Charleston FIELD GROWN 
- yakefield at pping now. ed pre- 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants; all varieties, paid: 300, 75c; 500, $1. si 1,000, $2. By express. Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 1.000. Shipping daily C.0.D. for plants and chargés collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; cash with own in new territory, and from new 
charges. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rice Plant Company, elds only. State popes and certified, 

Cabbage. Bermuda Onion, expressed: 1.000, Ripley, Tenn. at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala. 
5,000, $5.75: 10,000, $10. Postpaid: 100, 50c; 500. ah Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
Oakdzle Farm, Box 50, Hattiesburg. Miss. Jerseys. a neriestons. Buscectons, © Flat Dutch. omen MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 

hagen Market; Bermuda 65e ; E 
tant and Onion “plants sent COD. 1.000" $1 and 50, $1.10; 1000, $2. By express, any quantiiy, #1 Gunterartie, Ate 
charges, Lampkin. imaeeitie. Ga per ‘1,000. Deliveries guaranteed, Order now. Cole- 

a \ 5 . man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. Ev enoene. —. Ga.—Millions = 

nweag a varieties 2 aenoe, Bermuda Onton eer berry plants; jondyke, Lady Th 
1; L000, 1,000. $1.50. pow'paid. $1. thousand, en SE ae 100, 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4, delivered. 
Fient On, ‘ifton, Ge. NURSERY STOCK 





—— —— plants: 500, @0c; 1,000, 
e; 10 000, sent 0 Bermuda Onions: 1.000, $1.25. 
lisfaction. S rior Hone Comnan : > 






#25: 5,000, . “Postpaid: . Ms 
free fe for shine 10 farmers. Agents and 





Magnolia Nursery has yet unsold good lot very fine 





Broadwell’s, 
one bale per acre the past t 
in cotton bags. John Cole, 


the best =. land cotton, has @ 
seasons. $1 per 
"Collbran, Ala. 











Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—-Grown in 
Tennessee, matures nel by > seed grown South. 
Catalogue free. Tenn. 

Reduce your — plant Nunn’s pedigreed 
Acala No. 5. high- elding, quality cotton seed di- 
rect from Nunn’s Pedigreed Seed & Stock Farms, 
Inc., Porter, Okla. 





Heavy Fruiter, three nae per pas: earliest cotton ; 
40 bolls weigh pound; per lint; wonderful 
—, by ag for po hy prices. oeVandiver Seed Co., 





Cotton Growers.—My Half and Half runs 44 to 50 
per cent lint, and will a $15 to $25 worth more 
per acre than ordinary If you want 
thet I guarantes to be pure, send for my booklet et and 
prices, B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


| Foul Advertisement 


on this page will go into the 
homes of more than 1 100,000 read- 
ers every week. 

s, seeds, 


Sell your poultry, ¢ 
simple, 











farm lan etc., this 
cheap way. Others are doing it. 


See Top of Page for Rates 


















’ 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

Each initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

The above rate lies to the Georgia-Alabama Edi- 
tion— 100,000 circulation. State plainly what edition 


you wish to 
bol “Display” Classified Ads in 
slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on request. 


COTTON 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big . has wendy 

record (30 bales om 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c 
to ail localities, Write for descriptive Titer. 

ature, giving reduced” of seed. ont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, eae Com- 
merce, Ga. 

ba Big Boll cotton 
ator. 100 poun 


dis $4.50; ton $80. Better staple, no 
isease; with 32 years selection, breeding, 
ng. The record of “Cleveland’’ is wu 
Droached. Beware of imitatiors and infringers. J. 
Cleveland, Stratton, Miss. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Dixie Triumph.—Greatest wilt- 
resistant variety cotton in South. Staple one inch 
a 38% lint. Produced two bales per acre this 

Our famous Cleveland Big Boll is a wonder. 
Get, ‘free literature and a Marett Farm 
Company, Westminster, S. 











seed, direct from origin- 





= ag chicks; all leading breeds; free book. 
ty 


Appleton Hatchery, Appleton City, ‘Mo. 

Shinn chicks are better and as low as $8.80 hun- 
dred. Leading breeds. Free catalog. ayne N. 
Shinn, Box 120, Greentop, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Top quality egg bred chicks. 2% varieties. Amaz- 
ingly ad prices. Easy terms. (oteles free. Mid- 
West Hatchery, Box G, Clinton, Mo. 

Write for catalog of quality chicks, popular varieties, 
Also custom hatching, $7 section (180 eggs). Con- 
sumers’ Hatchery Co., 529 Moore Ave., Augusta, Ga. 














Alte’: hloodtested 


High- 
stock bred for 
broilers. Lead- 

Hatchery, Bos 





aa Pay Chicks.—A 
egg record and exhibition quality; 
FF from layers, winners, 
ing. varieties. Catalog free. Sanitary 
G, Weimar, Texas. 





“Eggline’’ Quality Baby Chicks.—Vigorous, peppy 
profit payers. The kind you want—the kind we have. 
Get ‘em from us. Leading breeds, right prices. One 

Beautiful free catalog. 
, Florence, Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—Big, husky, vigorous chicks, all pure- 
bred, produced from best standard flocks, heavy win- 
ter iayers. Barred and White Rocks, Reds, $16 per 
ey White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 





Smith-Norris Hatchery, Box C, Clarksville, Tenn. 





Brown-Tancred 8. C. White Leghorns won in South- 
eastern laying contest. Chicks $17-$22 per 100. Cir- 
cular free. Eugene W. Brown, Rich Square, N. C. 


For Sale.—Baby chicks of quality. All leading va- 
rieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence 6s0- 
licited. Clay County Hatchery, West Point, Miss. 

Chicks,—"‘‘Electric hatched chicks are sturdy chicks.’’ 

eds, Rocks, $16 hundred; Leghorns $15; mixed $15. 
tr ade references. Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, 
s. 











Exhibition and production bred accredited chicks. 
An investment for profit. Catalog free. Walnut Ridge 
Hatcheries, Box E-31, Butler, Illinois; Litchfield, 
Illinois. 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA” 
Purebred Baby Chicks. Write for attrac- 
tive catalogue. 

BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Box 369 tatesville, N. C. 





Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed Latest Braet, strains bred by “The Originator 
and Br Wannamaker. Also Wanna- 
maker's Big Boil ‘Dixie- Triumph. Best wilt resistant 
cotton grown. Descriptive catalogue. Exceptionally close 
prices any quantity. Representatives wanted each 
county. Wannamaker-Cleveland Farms, Saint 
Matthews, 8. C. 


Reduce your cotton acreage, renew your seed sfock 
and produce more lint of uniform length which will 
command a full market price and more profit per acre. 
Wiite for full information special prices on 
Mixson’s Full Inch, also Wannamaker-Cleveland, Mix- 
son’s Big Boll, Simpkins’ Big Boll, Half and Half. 
Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant, Deltatype Webber and 
oe standard varieties of both long and short cotton. 

H. Mixson Seed Company, Cotton Seed Department, 
Chiartesten, 8. C. 
Half and Half Planting Seed.—% to full inch staple. 
is what they say about it: J, A. Smith, Jefferson, 
Texas: “‘( Bros.—Your Half and Half makes 45 
to 50% lint and is running a full inch staple here.” 
Cc, J, Banks, Pascola, Mo.: ‘“‘Your Half and Half is 
at least ten days earlier than all others, making an 
average of a bale to an acre on six hundred acres, 
— a full = and selling well. Reserve me 15 
tons of seed.’ E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: “‘I 
am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Send for 
our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
fair and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 


GRASS 
Seed oA pastures, Literature free. Lamberts, Dar- 
a. 

















LESPEDEZA 


Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. 


Farm, Covington, Tenn. 





Red Oak 


Chicks.—Ferris White Leghorns, Sheppard Anconas, 
$13 per 100; Barred Rocks, $15 and $20, Buy from 
a breeder, not a hatchery. Blue Ribbon Farms, Green- 
back, Tenn. 

“Purebred baby chicks from selected flocks. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, Minorcas, $15 per 100. Guaranteed de- 
livery. Do not wait, but order now. Williams Hatch- 
ery, Wetumpka, 

Accredited Chicks—12 varieties. Amazing low prices. 
Backed by Missouri's greatest trapnest breeding farm. 
318 eggs official record. Catalog free. Booth Farms, 
Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 





EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 


uality at popular prices. From care- 
fully selected breeding stock. High egg 
producers. Properly hatched. 100% deliv. 
ery. Prompt shipments. Write for in- 
structive chick book and prices. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 


Box P, Hogansville, Ga. 


White Leghorn chicks, $16 hundred; 300, $46.50; 
500, $75; 1,000. $140. Ten week old pullets $1 each. 
Cockerels heading our pens are direct from Tancred 
Farms, dams record 251 eggs up. All eggs weighed 
to insure standard weight. Write for circular. w- 
dale Farm, 2029 Main St., Jacksonville, Fia. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order now. 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain 8. C. White 
Leghorns. Bred for high egg production. All from 
selected hens. Book orders now for early nie Ss: 
Chicks any time after November 15th. 100 chicks $ 
500 chicks $90; 1,000 chicks $160. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Cowikee Mills, Poultry Department, 
Eufaula, Ala. 








The Progressive Farmer 
tone.—Extra fine, Mrs, John 


Win _the bine; lay prize eggs. 
Mrs. Will Sheliey, Dech. 


Purebred Buff 
Bartlett, Cedar H 


~ My flock unsurpassed. 
Breeders and eggs for sale. 
erd, Tenn. 

PEAFOWLS 

Peafow] Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 
$2.50 each. Marengo Farm, 

















Buff Rocks. 
Barred Rock cockerels, 
Demopolis, Ala. 
Purebred Barred Rock cockerels, 
Meridianville, Ala. 
Ringlet Plymouth Rocks; cockerels and eggs; reason- 
able price. Minnie Cunningham, , Collinsville, Ala. 


Splendid White Rock cockerels. mine fellows | $5 ana 
7. Eyes, $2 for fifteen. Mrs. H. Durrett, Gordo, 





Lizzie Campbell, 








Fowls for sale and eggs in season. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Bhode Island Reds. Mrs. Sallie 
Bass, Gibson, Tenn. 


Thompson's Imverial Ringlet Barred Rocks, Mean’s 
Cuban Games. Each constant ys ed at the big 
shows. Jas. M, Parker, Equality 


Gardner’s Barred Rocks. ay eggs and by 
chicks from exhibition quality 200-egg strain. Culled 
and trapnested. Know what you're getting. Gardner 
Bros.,. Auburn, Ala. 

Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood tested two years for bacillary white diarrhea 
by the state. Order now, Catalog and price list free. 
Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins’ fancy cockerels, $3.50. Roadview Farm, 
Hamilton, Ala. 

Rhode Island Red cockerels._ 
R. E. Morris, Evergreen, Ala. 


Cockerels.—Dark Rhode Island Reds; and eggs this 
spring season. Minnie Cunningham, Collinsville, Ala. 














~ Prices reasonable. 








Trail’s End 307-egg strain White Leghorns are the 
greatest layers the world has ever known. We have a 
great for you; write for prices on these White 





culled, heavy laying flocks. 
years’ breeding experience. 
Pioneer Poultry Farms, 


Pioneer Chicks.—Choice, 
Fifteen varieties. Twenty 
Better chicks sold right, 
Box 110, Queen City, Mo. 


Leghorn chicks, pictures, literature, and guarantee. 
We also sell Barred Rocks, Reds and broiler chicks 
at great reduced prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 





HIGH GRADE CHICKS 
From standard egg bred S. C. White Leg- 
horns, S. Anconas, and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 


W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 





the world’s 


Cockerels.—Pedigreed and line-bred 
uy selected. 
Drumm Hgg 


greatest breeder of each variety. 
Prices reasonable. Description 
Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Chicks.—Purebred Reds, Rocks, 
Leghorns, White and Buff Orpingtons. 
and reasonable price. Catalogue free. 
Hatchery, Waynesboro, V 


oun 





White and Brown 
Quality chicks 
- Lithia Spring 
a. 





Seed.—1926, pan caught, $2.50 bushel. 


Lespedeza 
Chas. G. Cooper, Eupora, Miss. 
Recleaned Lespedeza seed. Tom Campbell, 
ville. Ala. Shipping point, Huntsville. 
Choice new crop Lespedeza seed, - 75 per bushel. 
ee Seed Co., Pcaihoun City, Misi 
crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, free sample; 
$280" per bushel. A. C. McKowen, Lindsay, La. 
Lespedeza seed, $1.75 per bushel. Carpet Grass 
seed, 18 cents per pound. Write. A. R. Annison, 
Zachary l 





Meridian- 














1926 crop; panned, recleaned, free 


Lespecieza seed, 
$2.25 per bushel. R. H. Shipp, 


of Johnson grass, 
Big Creek, Miss. 
Field selected, 
free of obnoxious grasses. D. 
houn City, Miss. 


New crop, sound, 


new crop Lespedeza seed, Guaran- 
Cc. Mitchell Cal- 





recleaned Lespedeza seed, free of 
Johnson Grass. Miss Lena Matlock, Meridianville, 
Ala. _ Shipping point, Huntsville, Ala. 


“My guaranteed 1926 crop ‘pan caught, recleaned 
Lespedeza,. seed, 800 bushels in desired amounts, f.o.b. 
cars here. Write for prices. Reference, Huntsville 


Bank & Trust Co. J. L. Burgess, Huntsville, Ala. 


Write ¢ today for prices on choice, new crop, re- 
cleaned, dependable Lespedeza seed. Free of obnox- 
fous seeds. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Lespe- 
= Seed Growers’ Association, Inc., Calhoun City, 





OATS 


Pedigree chicks and eggs from the South’s most 
modern poultry breeding establishment. Leghorns, 
Rocks and Reds. Write for aa. Dorne’ Poul- 
try Farms, McCormick, 


Low Booking Forme —Baper Test accredited chicks. 
All kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
orders. Three color catalog free, Missouri State 
Hatchery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 








DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Our trapnest records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafide high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all. Write now for catalog and 
rices on chicks and eggs ensmore 
oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. 3, Roanoke, Va. 





Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va. -Tenn. 


~Bwa n Quality” Chicks.—Leading varieties . best lay- 
ing strains. Guaranteed 100% alive arrival. Attrac- 
tive prices, Catalog and special offer free. Ewan’s 
Chiekery, Box 15, Eldorado, Illinois. 

High quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks, 
that have been tested for white diarrhea and that are 
excellent layers. Live delivery guaranteed. Write for 
prices. A. & M. Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Fulghum Oats produce —_ ~~ than 
| oats grown. Bushel 90c. 








PEANUTS 


Peanuts.—Alabama or Georgia Runner variety, farm- 

ers stock seed peanuts, 96 pound new bags, $6. Vel- 

Speckled, 90-Day Velvet Beans, 

Sugar Cane Syrup.—Best grade, in 35 

$20. Cotton Seed.—Cook’s 307-6 wilt 

. $1.50 per bushel. All f.o.b. shipping 

cash with order. Goff Mercantile Company 
$50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 


sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State 
Vernon, Box 1606, Bir- 











~ i i F. 
quan’ price . Hw 
mingham, Ala. 


. 





Brabham J 2.25 per bushel; Clay, Whippoor- 
will, $2.10; ov a: matned $1.90. Sound new crop 
shel bags. Send remittance. H. B. 

J. sales. Salley, S ©. 


POTATOES 


Certified Porto Rican seed 7 Potatoes, 
bushel crate. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, 
For Belo— Boog 
Early Triumph, $1.25 per a 
tion, Bay Minette, Ala. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


“Schochier’* Watermelon seed, $2 per pound. The 
shipping melon and largest known variety. Han- 
all other seeds. J. Palmer Schochler, Rusk, Texas. 
Sugar-Kist Watermelon.—*‘Tastes as melons did 
when we were kids. The ideal melon for home use 
or local market. Once tried always used. Lankart 
Seed Farms, Waco, Texas. 


Bred 
2 MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


ana. 92.25; Carpet Grass seed, $5.40 bushel. 
and largest crops a The Growers Seed 
oo Be Box 266, Baton Rouge, : 


& 0 








$2 per 
Fia. 





selected 


Sweet Potat choice 
* Cherokes Planta- 








Teal 
dle 








Quality Vitality Bred Chicks.—Best egg strains. 
Lowest prices. Postpaid, 100% live arrival guaran- 
teed. Valuable catalog free. Lindstrom Hatchery 
and Poultry Farms, Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


~ Higrade Chicks.—Official state certified 200 egg 
breeding. Blood tested. Leading varieties. Prices 
within reach of all. Live delivery. Catalog free.. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham, Texas. 


Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds. Pro- 
duced from best laying strains. Prompt ship- 
ments. Live arrival guaranteed. [Illustrated catalog 
free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 





Big, strong, healthy baby chicks. Brown, Buff and 
White Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks, Anconas 
and Rhode Island Reds; from modern hatchery suc- 
cessfully operated twelve years. High quality, reason- 

le prices. Write today for free catalog, price list 
and discounts. g > Hatchery, 540 West Walnut 
Street, Portland, Indian 





BABY CHICKS 


White Leghorna and Anseune, 16 er 100; 

eds $20; Black Giants $30. on all 
pone ll, paid for now to be delivertd in Feb- 
ruary and later 100% live arrival guaran- 
teed. Postage paid. Catalogue on request. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM 
Gadsden, Ala. 





Several thousand big, vigorous chicks from high egg 
producing purebred S. C. White Leghorn flocks, Il5c 
and 20c each, delivered. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
First hatch February 10. 3, 8-week-old pullets 
from same high egg producing flocks as chicks at $1 
each, delivered. First delivery March Ist. Write 
y. L. Futral, Goodwater, Ala. 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
try raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usual grade 
of egg production and vigor. From purebred parent 
stock, the finest in Greene County, Missouri—well 
known for its high-producing, successfully managed 
flocks. All our flocks ave Missouri accredited or cer- 
tified, and have proven their quality by actual records 
of egg production. All popular breeds developed to 
high standards. If you want unusual chicks, reason- 
ably priced, write for our catalog at once. Edwards’ 
Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. 





For Sale.—Eggs from selected Rhode Island Reds, 
= per sitting. Also stock. Mrs. D. V. Smith, 
slie, Ga. 


Rhode Island Reds, both combs; 
$3.50; insured parcel post, Mrs. Chas. B. 
Rt. 3, Nashville, N. C, 


Kwaliteed Rhode | Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by ry state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode ae Red cockerels, from 
trapnested hens, mature, $3.50, $5 each. Laying 
pullets $3-$3.50 each. Splendid type and color. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. a a ready, $2.50 sitting, de- 
livered. Booking chicks 20c each. Buy from a real 
breed Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes.—State and county fair winners. 
y's apne and hens for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
a. 


White Wyandotte cockerels, Keeler’s, March hatched. 
Satisfaction guaranteed; $3 each. Write A. A. Acker, 
Ragland, Ala. 


Fine White and Silver Wyandottes, 
2 to $3; pens $12.50 to $17.50; eggs, $2 to 

r. L. 8. Coleman, Millport, Ala. 

Jersilds Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty 19 years. Chick young- 
sters, breeders for sale. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, 
Foley, Ala. 

For a Quick Sale.—40 purebred White Wyandotte 
hens, 4 roosters. 250-egg size Wisconsin; 150-egg size 
Ironclad Incubators, good as new, $80. Mrs. M. G 
Lackey, Munford, Ala. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


“Most beautiful Rouen ducks ; ours, a flock of prize 
» ¢ apt For trios write The Martin Farm, Mobile, 
a. 





15 eggs $2.50 to 
Woodruff, 




















prize winners, 
per 15. 














TURKEYS 





Train’s “‘Gold Bond’’ Chicks.—Special money-sav- 
ing discount on orders booked now and delivered any 
time you prefer. Chicks shipped with our 100% “‘Gold 
Bond’’ guarantee of satisfaction. Catalog now ready. 
Contains complete facts on our Missouri accredited 
breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high egg- 
production standards. Popular breeds. Write for 
catalog, Learn the facts on our unusual offer before 
placing your chick order anywhere. This exceptional 
offer for a limited time only. Train’s Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Inc., Box 261, Independence, Mo. 


a #4 Fo 
25 sitting. 





Ancona hatching eggs, $1.2 Henry Veazey, 
Ala. 


LaFayette, 


Meartin’s Ancona Farm, 
the South’s headquarters for 
Stc ack, hatching eggs, baby chicks. 

Bright’s 8. C. Anconas of quality. “Cockerels, breed- 
ing and exhibition pens, Highly bred and direct de- 
scendants of some of Sheppard’s best Write for 
prices. H. C. Bright, Buffalo, Ky. 


CORNISH 





Virginia, 
Anconas. 


Barren Springs, 
Sheppard’s - 





Bourbon Red toms, Upehurch, 


Gordo, Ala. 
Big bone Bronze toms, $10 and $12; 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 


75 fine Goldbank Bronze turkeys. 
D. W. Routt, Sonora, Ky. 


$7.50 to $10. J, W. 





hens $8. Lam- 





Prize winners. 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkeys. Toms $10; hens $5. 


Mrs. Ben Skillman, Gallion, Ala 


Purebred Bourbon Red _ turkeys. 
hatched hens, $5; toms $6 to $7. 
Westminster, S . 

Choice Bourbon Red turkeys, $7.50. 
giant Mammoth Bronze toms, early hatched, $8. 
vester Farm. Midway, Ala. 

Giant Mammoth Bronze 
Breeding stock of highest 
Delora Moore, Bunceton, Mo. 

Black Belt Giant Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vitality. Free of all diseases Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Will ship on approval. Toms $15 to $25; 
_ $7.50 to $10. Walnutta Stock Farms, Massillon, 

a. 





and May 


April 
Larry Marett, 


Mrs. 





Bird Bros. 
Syl- 





turkeys, Goldbank strain. 
quality; hatching eggs. 








Dark Cornish.—Eggs: $2 sitting; 24 for $2.75. 
la. 


W. B. Hubbard, Prattville, Ala 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

$3 to $8 fifteen. R. E. 

Ga, 








Eggs from prize ations, 
Ingham, Box 357, Macon, 





Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
ing breeds. Famous groducers. State accredited. 
Lowest prices. per cent live delivery. Big cata- 
log free. Standard Poultry Farms. Chillicothe,. Mo. 


LEGHORNS 


Write for prices on = Comb White Leghorns. 
W. E. Day, Greenville, Ala 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


High quality; all popular varieties. Mod- 
erate prices. Postage prepaid. Largest 
hatchery in Dixie serving entire South. 


LAUREL BABY CHICK CO. 


Box 431, Laurel, Miss. 


Buckeye Chicks Lay Earlier.—From purebred flocks; 
chicks aranteed vigorous, big and healthy. Leg- 
horns, » Wyandottes, Anconas, 1 and up. 
ae pee order today. The Buckeye Hatchery, Doug- 
as, Ga. 


““Globe”’ chicks are hatched from inspected and ac- 
cepted flocks. Multitudes of leading poultry farmers raise 
Globe chicks exc'usively. Get our special 1927 prices 
pee Guying elsewhere. Globe Hatchery, Box R, 

ere, nad. 


Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama Leghorns $14; Reds 
Rocks. Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $17 per 100. Guar- 
antee 100% live delivery. Madison County Hatchery, 
Huntsville. Ala. 











| POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
“Buchanan's Baby Fn agen ay everywhere. Cat- 
Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 
Baby 


a hs gs 15, ; 80, 
Gite Be 3H, Todo Ga ie 











Fairview gy is offering for season of 1927, baby 
chicks from Ferris best egg strain, Sheppard’s An- 
conas, Holterman "per Circular describing 
the above at attractive prices. Address R. H. Young, 


Ferris’ best laying strain White Leghorn cockerels, 
March hatched. Will Hester, Elkmont, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale.—R. C. Silver Spangled Hamburgs and 
R. C. Ancona cockerels, $2.50 each. Write P. 0. 
Cotton, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Purebred Bronze and Narragansett turkeys; also 
Rhode Island Whites and Jersey Black Giant cock- 
erels. Mrs, Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

Glass Fabric.—Used for hotbeds, cold frames, closed 
porches, poultry houses, ete. 35 cents per square 
yard, postpaid. RB. L. MeRee, Newton, N. C. 

















Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock = eggs reasonable, 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser, 
Booneville, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 





White Leghorns.—Lee Poultry Farms, Marion, Ala., 
can furnish a limited pember” of hatching eggs each 
week at two and five dollars a sitting. 

Larye Barron Leghorns.-- 27? 314 evg strain, direct 

mporter. Broilers profitable. Order now. Chi 
$13, eaes: 100, $7. Frost White Exg Farm, Box 
123i Weaub'eau, Mo. 

Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for _bacil- 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog 
and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 
Patterson St., Harisonburg, Va. 


WHITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
TANCRED STRAIN. Reduced prices on 
orders received before February 10. 

R. B. WALLACE 
Clinton, Tenn. 











oO. I. C. 


Purebred Ohio Improved Chester pigs. . W. I. Owen, 
Bedford, Va. 








POLAND-CHINAS 

Lg Poland Chinas. W. D. Willbanks, Ram- 
hurst, Ga. 

Big Bone Poland-China pigs and sows. 
row, Aliceville, Ala. 

For Sale. Ty. ‘oe — Chinas, a Sep- 
tember $15 apers furnished. Vv. Sum- 
merville, * Aieerttie: Ala 

Purebred, registered pigs, bred gilts, 
Bloodlines of 20 national champions. 
Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

DOGS 


English Bull pups. Fite Wilbanks, Ramhurst, Ga. 








J. N. Mor- 








service boars. 
Valley View 











George O’Kelley’s Tancred Leghorns won second 
place in Southeastern laying contest. Pen of 60 that 
average 252 eggs in 365 days. All sired by cock from 
330 egg hen. Eggs will average above ounces. 
Pure white; you cannot buy better. Why pay more? 
Eges and baby chicks for sale. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Geo, O’Kelley, Winterville, 
Georgia. 





Lebanon, Tenn. 
Super-Quality bred to lay chicks. Per 100: tor 
Wyandottes, Mi! 

a fae, 


$13; 
vy assorted $13; pre 
Address Hallettviiie Hatchery, , Sales Office, 
Weimar, Texas. 


ORPINGTONS 


Prize winning White bia ae ie Hatching eggs. 
Sie -ee free on request. . J. Lavender, Marshall- 
a. 





Collie pups from registered stock. M. I. Upchurch, 
Gordo, Ala. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


CATALOGUES 


Buchanan’s 1927 Catalogue.—Contains 90 pages. 
zene, garden and flower seeds, fruit trees and plants. 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Neighbors Are “Pure Gold” 


Y NEIGHBORS are all “pure 

gold,” and have all been helpful 

to me in so many ways that it is 
dificult to select a few things that im- 
pressed me most. 

Therefore, I'm only going to write of 
those things which I trust will be bene- 
ficial to others as well as myself. 

Mr. A is a farmer of sturdy, old-fash- 
joned virtues, whose thrift and energy 
have won him enviable independence. He, 
it is, who has convinced me that it does 
not pay to put much- money in a cotton 
crop. He plants as much as he can per- 
sonally work, with very little “day labor,” 
buys only a moderate amount of fertilizer, 
raises plenty of corn, hogs, and cattle 
so his cotton is his to sell or hold, and 
the price is of little importance to him. 
He is contented with his lot, honest in 
his dealings, a faithful friend, and kind- 
ly neighbor—a man to pattern after in 
many respects. 

Mr. B. is equally admirable, is even 
better off financially, and I am sure one 
secret of his success is his reticence. con- 
cerning his business affairs. He is a man 
of sagacity and foresight, and none can 
anticipate his movements, or forestall any 
of his contemplated deals, for he keeps 
his ideas strictly to himself. 

Mr. C is another who with his good 
wife, is succeeding in business because he 
is independent, thrifty, and energetic. 

They have thoroughly convinced me of 
the wisdom of having something to sell 
besides cotton. Each week they carry 
some farm produce to town, thus getting 
in more money than they pay out, and 

‘thereby accumulating steadily a nice com- 
petence. Moreover, their reputation for 
quality products is such that they are 
never at a loss for a market, having regu- 
lar customers g'ad to buy whatever they 
offer. MRS. H. L. L. 

Dallas County, Ala. 


Fertilizer for Generat Farm Use 
Bed year I used 500 pounds of fer- 


tilizer per acre on my cotton and 
fruit trees, which was made by mixing 
1200 pounds acid phosphate, 600 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds muriate 
of potash. What does this mixture an- 
alyze and is it a good general fertilizer 
for farm and garden crops?” 

This mixture analyzes 9.5-4.5-5, or 9.5 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4.5 per cent 
nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash. This is 
a high-grade fertilizer and is a good 
general one for farm, garden, and or- 
chard use. 


Screening Black Cotton Seed From 
Planting Seed 


4 oes me how to separate the black 
seed from the cotton seed that I 
have saved for planting purposes.” 
Answer by B. L. Moss.—The best in- 
expensive device I have found for 
Screening black seed out of cotton seed 
is a piece of builder’s sand screen, 3 x 3 
feet, nailed to a frame. The mesh of 
this screen should be about one-fourth 
inch, so as to let the black seed through, 
but not the other seed. You can usually 
get the screen from any dealer in hard- 
ware or builders’ supplies. We have 
screen on a frame about three feet high, 


a pour the seed on it and work the black 


3 seed through by agitating them by hand. 
a Two men can screen a ton or more of 
E Seed per day. 


Fertilizer High in Nitrogen and 
Potash 


WANT to mix a fertilizer out of 
acid phosphate, nitrate of soda and 
Muriate of potash that is high in nitro- 
gen. Want it about twice as high as is 


_ ordinarily used for cotton, because tests 
"on my farm show that I need to use a 


amount of nitrogen. I also want 


@ reasonable amount of potash, as my 


on rusts. In what proportion shou'd 
7 mix these materials in order to get 
‘hk a fertilizer?” 





Use 900 pounds each of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda and 150 pounds mu- 
riate of potash. This will give a fer- 
tilizer analyzing approximately 7.3-7-3.8, 
or 7.3 per cent phosphoric acid, 7 per 
cent nitrogen, and 3.8 per cent potash. 
This is about double the percentage of 
nitrogen ordinarily used for cotton, and 
enough potash to control rust. 


Changes Among Alabama Exten- 


sion Workers 


M5 Elizabeth Mauldin, who was for 
several years district home demon- 
stration agent in North Central Ala- 
bama, resigned in December. Soon after 
her resignation became effective she and 
Mr. Rupert P. Thomas of Greenville, S. 
C., were married. 

The resignation. of W. L. McArthur, 
county agent of Marion County, is an- 
nounced by J. T. High, district agent. 
Mr. McArthur resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Chilean Nitrate people with 
headquarters at Little Rock, Ark. He had 
made an outstanding success as county 
agent. P. O. DAVIS. 


Trend of the Markets 


Epon following are average prices at 
Chicago except cotton at New York 
and peanuts at Georgia shipping points :-— 


Jan.4, Week Year 

1927 Ago Age 
Cotton, spot oo © Db. ad .1280 $ .13900 § =e 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spani 09% 09% 
Potatoes, Northern oe § 

..... Sara 2.45 2.45 4.15 
Hogs, average, cwt, ........ 1.60 11.80 11.55 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 8.97 8.87 9.01 
Eggs, fresh firsts. doz. ..... ai .42% 387% 
Butter, extras, M .......... 48 -51 48% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ....  .687 -73 .82 
Oats, No, 2 white, bu. ..... 4T% 49 48 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .... 22.00 22.00 24.50 


t No 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
5) 


A Sound Cropping System 
(Concluded from page 3) 

stick to these crops year in and year out. 
But mo matter what the intelligence of 
the farmer, there should be at least two 
cash crops so that one may act as insur- 
ance in case of low prices of the other. 
Just what these two cash crops should 
be depends entirely on the section. Over 
most of the South, cotton should be the 
important cash crop. But the second 
cash crop will vary considerably, ac- 
cording to section. In one case it may 
be sweet potatoes, another wheat; some- 
where else, fruit and truck, and so on. 
It is entirely a question of soil and mar- 
ket, or, in other words, the farmer’s 
ability to grow and market the crop suc- 
cessfully. 

What Shall the Second Cash Crop 
Be?—It is quite possible that a mar- 
ket for a second cash crop can be de- 
veloped by the sale of the surplus prod- 
ucts over and above those our safe farm- 
ing system calls for. For instance, every 
farm family of five calls for one-half 
acre garden plot. If the soil and mar- 
ket are right, perhaps the acreage in 
truck crops can be increased to 1% acres 
and the surplus products profitably sold. 

Then again, each farm family should 
have at least 50 laying hens. In order 
to maintain this number, it is necessary 
to raise at least 100 young chickens. 
The cockerels and most of the old birds 
may be sold for cash. With proper 
management and feed, many farmers are 
able to net $2 per bird per year, and 
poultry answers the demand for a sec- 
ond cash product. 

The dairy cow is another answer to 
the question, “Where can I find a second 
money crop?” Every farm family should 
keep at least two good cows in order to 
have milk every day in the year, and if 
conditions are right, the herd can be in- 
creased to 10 to 20 cows and the sur- 
plus sold. 

A brood sow should be found on every 
farm, and she should raise two litters of 
pigs a year. Properly fed, these two 
litters will produce more than a ton of 
pork. Here again is an opportunity to 
are out. the sooo of our two cash 


BD rOcuct: te) ir) 


system calls. This past year many 
farmers have been able to market corn 
through hogs for $2 a bushel. _ Hogs 
may not be as high priced this year, but 
where the farmer already has the feed 
or can get it fairly reasonably, he can 
figure on a safe margin of profit on 
hogs through next fall. 


There may be some men who can farm 
successfully on some other basis than 
the one outlined here, but they are few 
and far between, and the safest system 
for the average farmer to use in mak- 
ing “$500 more a year” is the one that 
calls for feed for the stock, food for 
the family, fertility for the land, and at 
least two cash crops to improve the farm 
and the farmer’s standard of living. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the third of a 

series of articles we are running in 1927 

to help Southern farmers get “$500 More 

a Year From Farming.” Next week’s ar- 

ticle, by Clarence Poe, will be on “Giv- 

ing Livestock a Definite Place on Every 

Farm—the South’s Backwardness in Live- 
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cgaitone prints, 25; fast ree 
Day Nghe ‘studio’ Sedalia 


Roli Films Developed Free. ee packs Ne 
lic; prints. 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, < ; 
mingham, Ala. eh 

Kodak Finishing by Mail.—Films 3° 
prints, 3c to Se. W. W. White, Drawer 1112, sn 
mingham, Ala. ; 

Amazing Trial Offer!—One Kodak roll film 
ed, 6 fine glossy prints; only lic. Associated 
Box 1463-G, Cincinnati, @hio. 

PA 


Inventions commercialized. 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo, . 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a ; 
linean), Registered Patent Learn. 382 ‘at . 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods, ie 


Patents.—Time counts in eed for patents. t. 
risk a ag — | om protecting ees: Send a 


m . . 
. O’Brien, C 
J - Building ( 

across street from Patent Office), Washington, dD. 


ent Attorney, 77-H Security Bank 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
































Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for 
Rebuilt typewriter free. Installments if di 
Dept. PS-1, MeCool ph & Business 





stock Production and Its Conseq 
i AS) 
Florida Farmers, Plan Ahead! 


(Concluded from pags 15) 


price of farm products requires that each 
laborer raise a large quantity of produce. 
The production per laborer can be raised 
by the use of more improved farm ma- 
chinery. We need plows that will break 
12 inches at one time instead of six; 
planters that will plant two or three rows 
instead of one; cultivators that will work 
a whole row or two rows at one fime in- 
stead of one side of a row, and other 
implements that will increase the ca- 
pacity of each man. This should be a 
great help in putting the farm on a more 
paying basis. 

Terraces.—Some of our rolling, hilly 
lands are being washed away each year 
by heavy rains. A simple system of 
terraces on these fields would save much 
of the soil and much of the plant food 
as well that is being carried. off into 
streams. When properly constructed, ter- 
races prevent washing, hold the drifting 
material on the fields, and prevent much 
of the available plant food from going 
off in free water. 

Leadership. — The Southern farmer 


has been bred to think, act, and live 
wholly unto and for himself. However, 
with changing conditions, codperative 


action is becoming more and more neces- 
sary. One of the best ways of develop- 
ing this codperative spirit and leadership 
is through boys’ club work. Farmers 
should encourage their children to take 
up and complete one or more club pro- 
jects, under the supervision of coun- 
ty agents. There is lots of cornbread 
philosophy and good common horse sense 
to be found in rural communities that is 
going unexpressed. Club work will help 
give future farmers practice in express- 
ion and leadership. 

2. Keep abreast of the times. Attend 


meetings and tours conducted by the 
county agent in your county. Study the 
methods and practices of others, and 


keep in touch with the county agent re- 
garding best field practices. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


FARM MACHINERY 
I. J. Brock, Rt, 3, 








Stump. ‘Puller for sale cheap. 
Round _ Mountain, , Ala. 





BARGAINS IN REBUILT MACHINERY 


on wheels. 


1—15h.p. Slab Burner ri 
oiler and engine 





Learn Telegraphy.—Pay tuition 1-3 cash, 
after you get to work. Rebuilt ter tree with 
cash "oe limited time. € 
-1, ‘ool Telegraph & Business College, 
ville, on 

Karn $120 to $250 ew ae 
way Traffic Inspector. . We 
ter completion of 3 months home 9 study course or 
refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write 
booklet G-92. Standard Business Training 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ae banen’e, Ol now. 
5 gallons 7 an 
Be gi i Lo 


Emu islon.—Spra 
15 gallons pe 75. 
free. 














materials, Catalogue 
Tenn. 
SYRUP 
Sugar Cane Syrup —Best quality; new bar- 
re's, 35 gallons. 75c gallon; freight paid. W. W-. 
Wiiliams, Qui'man, Ga, 
TOBACCO 
Best Tennessee Red Leaf, old and mellow, 5 pounds 
$1: 10, $1.75; you pay postage. Jno. W. Junes, 
McKenzie, Tenn. 





Tobaeco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 


Te a Tobacco, pesewasees. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoki , $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
ay received. United haat Bardwell, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf «chew- 
ing, 5 $1.50; 10. $2,500" Best -smoking, 20¢ 


5 pounds 
pound. Dick Chandler, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
Homespui 


in Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds 
$1; 12, fos, Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names users. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Selected chewing, 5 pounds DEE 50; 
ten $2.50. Best smoking. 5 pourds $1.25; $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pipe free; pay on ey 
Cigars, 50 for $1.80. Codperative Growers, Etva, Ky. 


Tobacco.—The farmers say ts it. 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2; pounds good mellow 
smoking, a. 2; you pay oui PBatistaction guaran- 
Tn es. Tobacco Pool, 0. D. Collier, Manager, 


| AGENTS WANTED i 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Cencord 
a a 25, Concord, ae 


























Articles, Perfumes 
on” epeciliee pm, onderfully rr profitable, LaDerma 


Co., Dept. BB . 
Ray Salvane, a “Bales, Re. dally. latly. We 


1608 008 Ber” Hate Halered. a Gatos ee 


Bankrupt and Rummage Se ATR aT 
We start you, furnishing — Distributors, 


Dept. 105, 609 Division 


We start without dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
\. t goods. xperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520. St. Louts 

Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 
well. We bave all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
Catalog free. Huse Jes Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Immense Profits Silvering bar eg at Home.—Plat- 
ing auto parts, headlights, table stoves, ete. 
Outfits furnished; details free. Write Sp Sprinkle, Plater, 
530, Marion, Ind. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell 
Patent patch for instantly leaks 
stls. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 

701, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 

cotton and sell Rawlei to consumers, 


from $1, to $3.000 yearly. Write 
wemssciiesi Dept. PF-3. Metm- 

















Mendets, a 
in_all uten- 
Dept. 





Hustlers earn 
today. The W. T. 
me Tenn. 





ents.—Our new household Satnes device waste 
m dries windows, sweeps, ‘cleans walls; ces; 
Costs” less than hal 
ears Brush Works, 205 3rd St., “lows. 


gents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to Ati00. 00 weekly, selling Shirts to be nk 
we capital. or experience -needed. | Represent 

anufacturer, Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts. 560 Broadway, New York. 


al 
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1—2 h.p. Slab Burner Agents —Greater peelits sat lien 
on wheels. guaranteed line y Bone eae cover - 
1—20 h.p. Slab Burner boiler. alls, work pants, pe ra We 
1—25 h.p, Slab Burner boiler with 25 h.p. show you. Complete outfit Co., 
wi Re yer Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincotn yg ‘Chee 
1—Wit Agents.—Men, women, $240 month. Take orders for 
130 h.p. slab’ B esas boiler on wheels; sinares an vos ore. Tok r rote 
near new. cL. iver speci es. yee 
1—2 h.p. Frick rig on wheels. a, B J ~ [anes ee ee ms 
Shp. Frick rig on wheels; excellent Rewer New You mart ‘ ; 
Three good rebuilt sawmills. send you a suit made in latest style from 
Also all sizes new Farquhar engines, finest 'roods Say ae k ity eS ee 
ced’ rll supplies, ommlete Tne of repairs suis guaranteed, reeuinr $0.00" rivet Could, oe 
re "i 
wile ung oh teen. fier ir eomnteT bat seen 
WOODRUFF_MACHINE COMPANY Just write your mame and ress on a card anc 
92 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. mail to Salesm: . Peoria Adams, Dept. 566. 
For Sale.—25 h.p. l Engine, complete, 15 h. $13.80 daily in 
Seamne mgr ph nw. A. C€. een: Deleo, introducing new I 
800 gallon tank. Bargains. D. D. Scarborough, suaranteed F ge A err 


Powder Springs, Ga. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
100 pounds, freight paid, $12. I 
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THIS YEAR southern farmers will demand larger yields per acrea™ 








] Use a fertilizer made 
right 


“ 


2, Fertilize liberally the 
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“4 


te 4 Consult the A. S. A. 








acres you plant 


3 Use a high analysis 
fertilizer 























For bigger 
yields at lower costs 





Swift offers this 4 -point plan 


Larger production per acre! Successful 
southern farmers know this is the answer to 
their problem. They know they must pro- 
duce a certain amount on each acre they 
plant to pay the cost of production. Beyond 
that, in the extra yield, is their profit. 


To help southern farmers bring through a 
larger extra yield this year Swift & Company 
recommends the 4-point plan outlined above. 
This is the plan successful farmers will follow 
because they know— 

1. They can get this extra yield by using 
fertilizer of the right kind and quality. 

2. They can get their plantfood for less 
money by using Aigh analysis fertilizer 
(Swift’s Red Steer 12-4-4 for cotton and 
corn)—saving on costs of bagging, labor, 
freight, and hauling. 

3. They can obtain larger yields with Jess 
labor and at lower cost by fertilizing Jib- 
erally the acres they plant. 


Take no chances with the quality of fer- 
tilizer you use. The kind and quality of 
plantfood in the fertilizer you buy de- 
pendsupon themanufacturerwhomakes 
it. Put your faith in Swift’s Red Steer Fer- 
tilizers, as successful farmers do. They know 
that the Swift name on any product means 
the best product of its kind—has meant that 
for 50 years. 

Talk over this 4-point plan with the A.S.A. 
(Authorized Swift Agent). He knows good 
fertilizer practice in your locality. Get his 
advice. Look for his sign. It marks the place 
to get ‘‘the fertilizer the best farmers use.” 


Swift & Company 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Albany, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, S. C. Savannah, Ga. 
Greensboro, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
LaGrange, Ga. 





Wilmington, N.C. 








Plantfood from many sources 


As a world-wide organization, Swift & Company 
selects the best fertilizer materials. In Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers you get, from different sources, the 
ammonia and other plantfoods required to give 
the plant a quick start, vigorous growth and early, 
complete maturity. This means larger extra yields 
of high quality crops. 


High acre yields cut the cost 


A survey of 1405 cotton farms by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1925, shows a yield of 600 
pounds of lint cotton per acre was grown at one- 
half the cost per pound as a 202 pound per acre 
yield. By fertilizing liberally the acres you plant 
you save labor, reduce other production costs and 
increase your profit—even when prices are low. 
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FERTILIZERS 
STPAYS TO USE THEM 








I am your “‘service man’’ on 
fertilizers. Come in and Iet’s 
talk over this profit-making 4- 
point plan. I co-operate with 
Swift & Company and keep in- 
formedof thework of our Agri- 
cultural College. Let me tell 
you about Swift’s Red Steer 
12-4-4 for cotton and corn. 


Authorized Swift Agent 





Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 


It pays to use them 
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